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——_ 
TO LIBERTY. 

Hail Liberty, where’er in human form, 
Thyself, far purer being, deign’st to dwell ; 
And, with thine innate, sacred fire, to warm 
The coldest passions, and the soul to swell 
With vigour such as animated Tell 
Thy fearless son, and Switzerland brave, to free 
The mountain land his father lov’d so well, 
From the vile yoke of foreign tyranny, 

Handing the birthright down to his posterity ! 


Better, far better, were it to be toss'd 
Upon Adversity’s dark, stormy wave, 
And feei our freedom, though our hopes were cross’d, 
Than bask in th’ ideal sunshine of the slave, 
To whom, the same imperious hand that gave} 
The transient boon, dispenses at his will 
Tortures, and bonds, which barbarous despot’s have ; 
Wherewith they joy the o’ercharg'd cup to fill 
Of baneful servitude,—of dire, accursed ill. 


Peace to your manes, Spartans, whom in vain 
The tyrant conquer'd. Ye, who nobly chose 
The Persian steel, to Slavery’s galling chain, 
And fear'd not death, if with you fled your foes. 
Shades of those deathless heroes, that repose 
Within the pass of fam’d Thermopyla— 
Kindle in colder hearts the flame that glows 
In Freedom's breast, but dazzled most in ye 
Who fought, that none might rule—who bled, but to be free 


Canterbury, Feb. 1839. R. M. 





IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
The Popular Songs of Ireland. Collected and Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 12mo. pp. 340. London, 1839 
Colburn. 





In this volume, friend Croker, like the potato formerly called by that name,* | 


has shewn himself to be an Irish life-preserver. Some of his poets, like too 


| 


many of the peasantry, must have perished, but for the succour he has af- | 


forded them ; and though these poets are not like the peasants, the * finest’’ in 
the world, it is nevertheless. @ grateful and patriotic office to have saved them 
frota—ihe ).-d'e moot deplorable doom—oblivion, 

To have fully illustrated his subject, Mr. Croker ought to have given us 
many more ballads, and gone to an earlier date; but we presume that, as Opie 
said when advised to raise the price of his portraits from fifteen shillings to a 
guinea, “the public canna’ bear it,” his publisher thought the public could not 
bear the infliction of two or three volumes of Irish verse. We must, therefore, 
be content as in other Jrish matters, to take this by way of an instalment 
Looking for what else we may get hereafter, we shall only report of the pre- 
sent collection, that it touches on many historica! points from the period of the 
battle of the Boyne; and, in other respects, exhibits specimens 0! the nationa! 
feeling and humour. It is true, that in consequence of the English counexion, 
it has been questioned whether [reland possesses any peculiar features of this 
kind ; but we think, after reading Mr. Croker’s volume, it will be allowed that 
if not entirely original, such modifications have taken place as to give a very 
distinctive character to Irish productions. The local songs, especially, demon- 
strate this fact. 

At all events, our author has subdivided his work into distinct heads (qguere, 
some of them broken ?); for he has ranged them under the * Shillelah,” ** Whis- 
ky,”’ ** Potatoes,” ‘The Shamrock,” * St. Patrick,” and other friends and 
patrons of the country. Which are the most religious, burlesque, sentimental, 
or humorous, it is difficult to decide. In spite of the authorities to the con- 
trary, we have made up our minds that shamrocks are watercresses, just as 
whisky is, according to its native name, water; and St. Patrick not a gentle- 
man, but an engineer or stoker, and the invewtor of the steam-engine, the first 
that ever reached the shores of Bantry or Dublin Bay. With regard to the 
first of these matters, however, we are told :— 

“The popular notion respecting the shamrock, or trefoil, is, that St. Patrick, 
by its means, satisfactorily explained to the early converts of Christianity in 
Ireland, the Trinity in Unity; exhibiting the three leaves atiached to one 
stalk as an illustration. Miss Beaufort remarks, that it is ‘a curious coinc!- 
dence, the treefoil plant (shamroc and shamrakh in Arabic) having been held 
sacred in Iran, and considered emblematical of the Persian Triad.’—( Collect 
v. 118.) * The botanical name of the shamrock, like that of the Scotch thistle, | 
8 a matter of dispute. Mr. Bicheno, in an amusing paper read before the 
Linnean Society, has, with great ingentity, endeavoured to show that the 
wood-sorrel (oxalis acelosella) is the true shamrock; while Dr. Withering and 
Professor Rennie point out the white clover (trifolium repens) ; and Mr. Lou- 
don marks the black medick (medicago lupulina) as the genuine national em- 
blem of Ireland.’ That the shamrock was form+rly eaten in Ireland as a salad, | 
there appears no reason to doubt. Fynes Moryson, the secretary of Queen 
Elizabeth's lord deputy, Mountjoy, treating of the diet and customs of the 
‘ wild Irish,’ says, ‘ they willingly eat the herb shamrock, being of a sharp taste, 
which, as they run and are chased to and fro, they snatch like beasts out of the 
ditches.’ Speucer, also, in his * View of the State of Ireland,’ describing the 
misery consequent upon the Desmond rebellion, of which he was an eye-witness, 
speaking of the wretched and famishing Irish, tells us that ‘ if they found a plot 
of watercresses or shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time, yet 
not able long to continue there withal.’ But these passages, as referring to a 
period of national distress and famine consequent upon civil warfare, when, ac- 
cording to the authorities quoted, horse- flesh was a luxury, and even dead bodies 
were taken out of the yraves and eaten, do not prove the use of the shamrock 
a2 salad so satisfactorily as the following extract from the humorous poem of 

speri-nesographia,’ descriptive of national manners, where, in the account of 
an Irish banquet, it is mentioned that,— 
‘ Besides all this, vast bundles came 
Of sorrel, more than I can name 
And many sheaves I hear there was 
Of shamrocks, and of water grass, 


} 
| 


—e 








Which there for curious sallads pass.’ 
“Tn that whimsical poem, the Irish Hudibras,’ printed in 1689, we find 
‘ Springs, happy springs, adorned with sallets, 
Which nature purpos'd for their palats 
Shamrogs and watercress he shows, 
Which was both meat, and drink, and clothes.’ 


’ 


—_— 


; * “In a MS. am yng the ‘ Southwell Papers,’ unfortunately without date, but, from the 
contents, believed t » have been written about 1640, potato-roots are called ‘ Croakers, 
‘rom having been first planted in Croaker's field at Youghal! Possibly the spot mentioned 
by Lord Castlehaven, who, in his ‘ Mem s,’ states, that when he eucamped with the 
Tish army before that t. wn in 1645, he caused M General Butler to take up a postion 
wards the sea near Croaker’s works.’ Tradytion also ys, *thatt rt ot, be 





de } : Qn 

a § being planted on Sir Wait Raleist ghall, was likewise planted on 
Ms ne land in the diocese of Tuam, wh afterwards le“ to endow 4@ 
Choo)’ 


oe 


| ford,”’ of the time of Henry VII.; but tot 


Again the Irish are thus represented as 
‘ Without a rag, trouses, or brogues, 
Picking of sorrel and sham-rogues.’ 

Not wishing to have any thing to do with the shillelah, we shall treat our 
readers with a sample or proof of the whisky :— 

“« Were one to find fault with the whisky in the northern counties, the imme- 
diate reply would be, ‘It's as good poteen as any in Ulster, for it never paid a 
happ’eth of duty.’ From 1802 to June 1806,—a space of four years and a half, 
no less than 13,439 unlicensed whisky-stil's, 11,098 heads, and 9732 worms, 
were seized in Ireland. Some idea, therefore, of the magnitude of the traffic 
in poteen may be formed by this official return. * * 


” 


“* The Glass of Whisky was originally printed in ‘The Sentimental and Ma- | 


sonic Magazine,’ vol. iii. for December 1793, a Dublin periodical, remarkable 
for the first productions of the Muse of Moore having appeared therein. This 
song bears the signature W. P. C—y, and was illustrated in that publication 
by an engraving, executed by W. P. Carey, probably the author, which repre- 
sents an old man with clasped hands, uplifting a glass of whisky.” 

Ah, Time is a tell-tale! this is forty-six years ago ; but our Anacreon wears 
well. Heaven grant it may be long before a grape-stone comes across his 


TRAVELS IN NORTH ASIA. 
(From the London Atheneum.) 

Travels round the Earth, through North Asia, &c.—[ Reise um die Erde, 4<.} 
—By Adolphe Ermann. Vol. II. Berlin. London, Black and Armstrong. 
We have already made known to the English reader (see A‘henaum, Nou 

484, 5, 6) the narrative of Ermann’s journey as far as Obdorsk, at the mouth 

ef the river Obi, and thence back to Tobolsk; a narrative full of life and re- 

flection, equally various and instructive, and breathing a spirit at once cheerful 
and philosophical. The second volume of his travels now lies before us, and 
fully justifies the high opinion we have already conceived of itsauthor. Indeed, 
we were not without some fears that his account of his sojourn in European 

Russia, and of his visit to the Uralian mines, his description of the Kirghiz, of 

the Ostyaks, and Tartars ; his flight to the polar circle, and his interesting 

| sketch of the life of an exile at Beresof, as detailed in his former volume, migbs,. 
all grouped together, possibly shine with a brilliant variety injurious to the se 
briety, and, as we feared, inevitable monotony of the succeeding part of hia 

‘route. But our apprehensions happily prove to have been groundless. M. 

| Ermann's accomplished mind reflects fertility on whatever object he contem- 


| 


wesand ; and may it be a funnel for many a bumper of wine, of the brightest | plates; his vigilant observation has, in a great measure, compensated the seem- 


hue, while he lingers and enjoys himself amongst us. 

‘“« At the shade of the road, near the bridge of Drumcondra, 
Was Murrough O’Monaghan stationed to beg ; 

He brought from the wars, as his share of the plunder, 
A crack on the crown, and the loss of a leg 

‘Och, Murrough !"’ he'd cry—‘ musha nothing may harm ye, 
What made ye go fight for a soldier on sea? 

You fool, had you been a marine in the army, 
You'd now have a pinchun and live on full pay. 

But now I'm a cripple—what signifies thinking ? 
The past I can never bring round to the fore ; 

The heart that with old age and weakness is sinking, 
Will ever find strength in good whisky galore. 

Oagh, whisky, ma vurneen, my joy, and my jewel, 
What signifies talking of doctors and pills? 

In sorrow, misfortune, and sickness so cruel, 
A glass of north country can cure all ovr ills. 

When cold in the winter, it warns you so hearty ; 
When hot in the summer, it cools you like ice ; 

In troubie—false friends, without grief I can part ye ; 
Good whisky’s my friend, and I take its advice. 

When hungry and thirstv, "tis meat and drink to me, 
It finds me a lodging wherever I lie : 

Neither frost, snow, nor ran, any harm can do me, 
The hedge is my pillow, my blanket the sky. 

Now merry be the Christmas! success to good neighbours ! 

Here’s a happy new year, and a great many too! 

With a plenty of whisky to lighten their labours, 

May sweet luck attend every heart that is true !’ 
Poor Murrough, then joining his old hands together, 

High held up the glass, while he vented this prayer :— 
‘May whisky, by sea or by land in all weather, 

Be never denied to the children of Care!’ ” 

Among the songs of feeling, ‘‘ The Court of Cahirass,” though very unequaly 
as most of these compositions are (so many, indeed, as to be a part of their 
characteristic style,) has pleased us much by such verses asthe following. Of 
the heroine is sung :— 


, 


‘On a fine summer's morning, if you saw but this maiden, 
By the murmuring Maig, or the green fields she stray'd in 

Or through groves full of song, near that bright flowing river, 
You'd think how imperfect the praise that I give her. 

In order arranged are her bright flowing tresses, 

The thread of the spider their fineness expresses ;* 

And softer her eheek, that is mantled with blushes, 

Than the drift of the snow, or the pulp of the rushes 


But her bosom of beauty, that the heart which lies under, 
Should have nothing of womanlike pride, is my wonder ; 
That the charms which all eyes daily dwell on delighted, 
Should seem in her own of no worth, and be slighted 


When Charity calls her she never is weary, 

Though in secret she comes with the step of a fairy ; 

To the sick end the needy profuse is her bounty, 

And her goodness extends through the whole of the county 


I felt on my spirit a load that was weighity, 

In the stillness of midnight, and called upon Katey ; 

And a dull voice replied, on the ear of the sleeper, 
‘Death! death !’ in a tone that was deep, and grew deeper 
—‘twas an omen of sadness, 


ad 


*T was an omen to m¢ 
That told me of folly, of love, and of m 
That my fate was as dark as the sky that was o'er me, 
And bade me despair, for no hope was before me.” 


ness; 


We must add a humorous ditty by way of contrast :— 

“ The ballad mentioned very glibly runs on in praise of the springe of Mal- 
low, according to this fashion, to the air of ‘ Ballyspellen,’ 

‘ All you that are 
Both lean and bare, 
With scarce an ounce of tallow, 
To make your flesh 
Look plump and fresh, 
Come, drink the springs of Mallow 
For all that you 
Are bound to do 
Is just to gape and swallow ; 
You'll find by that 
You'll row! in fat, 
Most gloriously at Mallow ! 
Or, if love's pain 
Disturbs your brain, 
And makes your reason shallow, 
To shake it off, 
Gulp down enough 
Of our hot springs at Mallow ! 

A long poem on the “ Entrenchment of New Ross,” of the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and translated into modern verse by the lamented L. E. L,, 
ought to be pointed out to notice, asalsoac is letter of the “ Maior of Water- 
ese we can only refer 


inlo 


crives the first meeting with his 


in which the | 
Mr. 1 


*“ The verse of an Irish sor 
mistress, was thus translated t 
Her hair was oft 

Like to a spide’’ 

In her hinks, | do bet 

My joys and woes 


the eajtor d Primrose : 


@ 





, uons which the snow could not conceal, of a rich and fertile soil, 


ing uniformity of a Siberian winter ; he has found everywhere enough to engage 
a rational curiosity; and as experience or the labour of the pen has corrected 
his German tendency towards prolixity and minuteness in trivial matters, his 
second volume pleases us altogether even better than his first. 

Our traveller left Tobolsk on the 4th of January, which is about the tine 
when the greatest cold usually occurs in Western Siberia, and, a day or twe 
after the commencement of his journey, he painfully experien:ed the intensity 
of the cold, the skin peeling from his hand as he mcautiously touched bjs m- 
struments without a glove. Yet the hard condition of the snowy plains at this 
| Season, counterbalances, in the estimation of the Siberian tra‘ el.er, the severity 
of the cold, which, indeed, may be guarded against, and is scarcely felt except 
when hurricanes, caused by inequalities of temperature, sweep over the immense 
frozen plains, driving the snow in dense clouds before them. On the plains 
round the capital of Western Siberia, there is not a single stone to be found 
within the compass of a hundred miles. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
the sledge glides smoothly over this chainpaign bespread with its snowy carpet 
The Siberian horses, in the snow, always tread in the footsteps of those which 
have preceded them, so that the road soon becomes worn into a series of ridges 
and furrows, over which, as the horses gallop along, the sledge bounds rudely, 
to the no slight inconvenience of the inexperienced traveller. It was in the 
moet dreary part of these plains, aboat five days’ journey from ‘Tobolsk, that 
| M. Ermann was obliged to retrace his steps in search of some of his philosopha 
cal instruments which were missing. He recovered them after ali the efforts 

af the pohe# in hts behalf bed prov ed unavailing, and to how himself grateful 
to the sentiments to which he appears to have owed the restoration of his pro- 
perty, he vowed a large candle to St. George, whom he had selected as hir 
patron saint in Russia, and paid the priest of the village to burn it accordingly“ 
About 70 miles south-east from Tobolsk begin the steppes of Barabinsk, whiec4 
are easily recognized in winter by the posts of the tall reeds projecting frou 
| the snow like a young wood, In summer these marshy flats are rendered al 
| most uninhabitable by myriads of flies, which compel those who dwell in or 
pass through the steppes to go closely veiled. The cattle escape these active 
tormentors only by being smeared with tar. ‘The country has the same black 
| appearance as far as Tomsk, in which town the breadth of the great road, and 
the wooden pillar having inscribed on it the distance from St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow, confirm the impression, says M. Ermann, made by almost every object 
on the way, that in Siberia travelling is more thought of than domestic life, and+ 
the high road more important than home. Our traveller conversed at a village 
on his way, with a peasarit ninety-five years of age, who related that in his 
eighteenth year (1753) he was scnt from Kasan, with other serfs belonging t 
the crown, who built the first habitations in those plains, which, from a complete 
desert, have become comparatively populous, by the continual errival of exile 
These receiving allotments of land, soon learn, between independence and neces 
sity, to retrieve their characters. ‘lhe inhabitants of Tomsk sti/! pride them 
selves on the share which their forefathers had in the conquest of S beria, whic! 
event Mr. Urmann is disposed to rank among the most remarkable in the h story 
of mankind, inasmuch, he ob-erves, as the eighth part of earth’s surface 
was won in the course of eighty years. But the reader wiil easily perceive 
how much the splendour of this achievement depends on M. Ermann’s mode of 
describing it, and how maccurate it is to measure the diflic ilty or importance 
of a conquest by its superficial extent. ‘The trade of Siberia, which, as was tha 
case of that country, 1s carried on almost wholly by individua! enterprise, unin 








the 


fluenced by government, appears to us nore worthy of adimiration, on accor 
| of the physical energy, and the great length and arduous characier of the jour 


neys with which it 1s prosecuted 

The monotonous, barren aspect of the Siberian wilds ceases at the rive: 
Yenisei. On descending the hills into the valley of that great river, our trave 
ler saw before him with pleasure a varied and romantic landscape, with ind 
The ist y 
1e valley he found to arise from u violent west 


ca 


appearance at the bottom of tl 
wind, which swept along the fine snow, and, originating in local causes, never 
rises to the summits of the adjacent hills. One effect of this prevalent wind 
remarkable : it denudes the ground, and allowing the snow to accumulate on! 
in she!tered ravines, greatly diminishes the facility of winter 
; in Krasnoyarsk, at the junction o the Yenisei with the 
s beyond Tobo!si 


travelling exce 
on the ice of the river. 
Kacha, and in the very heart of Siberia, about a thousand m 
M. Ermann was gratified at finding most of the of retined soc) 
life. The houses are of wood, gaily painted, and with instead of ta 
| windows. The rich soil of the valley 1s sown in May, when the thaw is com 
| pleted, and yields from eight to twelve fold of wheat and other grains The 
abundance and variety of game here, as at Tobolsk, loads the table with luxa 
jries. Of the good things peculiar to the place, our traveller particularizes only 
| the Siberian wine, which is a weak bottled punch, agreeably fluvo ired with an 
infusion of wild berries. He also mentions with warm approbation a liqueur 
made with rose-leaves. In Krasnoyarsk are several large collections of Sibe 
| rian antiquities collected from the mounds of tombs called Kurgans. These 
relics of the former possessors of the land consist of arms and utensils of vari 
ous descriptions, mining instruments, ornaments for the person, and metallic 


enjoy 


glass 


mirrors, which our author is disposed to compare with similar mirrors still use 
by the Buraets, and to consider as monuments of the Buddhaistic worship 
| There is no reason to doubt that they belong to a high antiquity 
On the last day of January M. Ermann !eft Krasnoyarsk, and on the night ef 
| the first of February travelied through a hilly country well clothed with wood, 
the temperature of the air being 35 degrees below zero. On the second the 
| mercury remained frozen the whole night, yet the traveller, wrapped in his 
| Ostyak furs, experienced no inconvenience !! his sledge Indeed, the sever: 
cold is never rezarded bv the Siberians 48 42 Imperfection in the climate of 


er stood at —30 degrees, M. Ermar 


) 


their native land, and while the therm g 

havir ta Russian officer or ‘ ck to Europe, was amused at hearir 
the bystanders, as they emptie mpers in honour of the denarting fur 
tion , n. W ess, “‘aspeedy return to Siberia.” 
The temperature ol appear to check the growth of t 
lay 4 1) 4 Ze, 1 lV, according ’ 

dit ftho M It was the est tree of the cou 

but now the bire), the pr iting tree of the Russian woods, | 

' self also over cxtensive tracta of central S.beria; and this supplanting of the 
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black by the white wood, is looked upon by the aboriginal Siberian tribesas a 
presage of their own extinction by the Russians. oP 

In the middle of one of these newly-arisen birchwoods is situated the manu- 
facturing town of Telma, consisting ot two rows of log houses, erected on the 
sides of a log-road covered with smooth planks. A handsome stone church, in 
the Italian style, and spacious barracks, give the place an air of importance. 
But the workhouse of Telma is the wonder of Siberia. 

It is with constantly increasing admiration (says M. Ermann) that one ap- 
roaches the workhouse, a fabric of two stories, and which is, no doubt, the 
argest and finest specimen of architecture in North Asia. The front of it has 

a length of 364 feet, and is adorned with massive coluinns, between which, in 
twe rows, are the windows, of tte purest plate glass. The lower story is di- 
vided into three apartments, in which are carried on the manufacture of cloth. 
Above, dwell the officers who manage the institution, on the account of the 
crown. Stone warehouses, and mills of different kinds, are situated along the 
banks of the stream which drives the machinery of the workhouse. The ad- 
vantages of the locality we fliscovered a century ago, by private speculators, 
since which time, Telma baie famous for its cloth manufactory. More re- 
cently, glass, paper, and linen‘have been added to its productions. 

The inhabitants of Telma are about 2000 in number, of whom 800 find em- 
ployment in the manovfactories. They are persons exiled for crimes, but whose 
manners, nevertheless, are irreproachable in their new and more fortunate situ- 
ation, in which they are neither pressed by want, nor goaded by despair. They 
are supplied gratuitously with meal, and receiye besides an amuunt of wages, 
proportioned in each instance to the value of the labour. 

The wool required for the manufactory at Telma is procured chiefly from the 
Buraets and Tunguses, who wander with their flocks over the southern borders 
of Siberia. The machinery for combing and spinning the wool was originally 
procured from England, and was afterwards made in Siberia, according to the 
English model, at one-fifth of the cost of the latter. Telma produces annually 
about 50,000 yards of woollen cloth, and half that quantity of linen. The for- 
mer is sold at a price not exceeding half a-crowna yard. Among the causes 
operating to depreciate it, one of the most influential 1s fashion. So decided a 
preference is given to European cloth, that nothing short of a very great saving 
in the price can reconcile the Siberian to the manufacture of his own country. 
Pains are taken, notwithstanding this discouragement, to improve the wool, and 
in 1830 a flock of 480 Spanish sheep were driven from Moscow to Irkutsk ; and, 
notwithstanding the length of the journey, and the plagues of the Barababin- 
skian steppes, 300 of them reached their destination in safety. 

Arrived in the capital of Eastern Siberia, our traveller thus expresses his 
satisfaction with the aspect of the place, and with its climate :— 

The exterior of Irkutsk, and the mode of life of its inhabitants, appear, in the 
highest degree, agreeable, and have nothing to do with that stoicism and per- 
verse delight in self denial, of which a stranger may observe many examples in 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, and other towns of Western Siberia. During the whole period 
of my residence in this capital and its vicinity, (viz. from the 7th of February 
till the 19th of March,) the sky was constantly unclouded, and of a deep blue 
colour. The air ;ossessed that peculiar beauty which, in Germany, is to be 
observed only on the finest days in May, when the atmosphere is least loaded 
with vapour. The clear blue of the sky at Irkutsk may be better compared 
with that observable in the equatorial regions. At the beginning of February, the 
thermometer was, in the morning, often as low as —20 degrees ; and even at the 
vend of the month it often descended to —2 degrees, or two degrees below zero ; 
but at the same time, the sun's beams were so bright and so peculiarly animating, 
that day after day one could not help being still cheated into the persuasion 
that spring was just about to burst forth. The cold was never distressing, and 
the wooden streets of the city were quite free from snow. The transparency 
oi the atmosphere, and the vivid light, gave the surrounding landscape a pecu- 
liar charm, the distance losing its obscurity, and every colour glowing with the 
freshest brilliancy. 

Yet in Irkutsk, so praised by our author for the brightness of its skies, the 
mean temperature of tle year is somewhat below the freezing point. The dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, however, which lessens the quantity of snow precipi- 
tated, has a tendency, no doubt, to abridge the winter, as well as to strip it of 
ats gloom. The vegetation round Irkutsk is active and various. ‘The Flora of 
the capital of Eastern Siberia is much more rich in species than that of Berlin, 
and unites the productions of the polar regions with those of warm climates. 
In the woods of Nerchinsk, the dwarf birch and the apricot are found together 
in like manner, the animals belonging to widely different natural regions meet 


beria, he met more frequent and unequivocal proofs of its magnitude. Nu- 
merous caravans, of from fifty to a hundred sledges ech, laden chiefly with 
tea, met him on the road. Here, near the principal focus of Russian trade, it 
was amusing to see, in every considerable village, the _ recording the 
measured distance from the Russian capital. hus, in Tarakanowa, it was 
written, ‘To St. Petersburgh, 5963 versts (3975 English miles).” As Kiachta 
is 80 versts farther on, it is consequentiy farther from the Russian capital than 
from the centre of the earth. But, on the borders of the Mongolian deserts— 
the native land of the horse—distance is little cared for. As the road ascended, 
the atmosphere became still more dry, and the thermometer descended to 
—28 degrees, a degree of cold, which, in a moist climate, would be insupportable. 
Here M. Ermann first saw an encampment of the Buraets, and had au oppor- 
tunity of observing the agreeable life of that nomade nation. His attention, 
however, had previous!y been often drawn to the Mongolian features, and hand- 
some cultivated appearance of the Buraets, who resort to the market of Irkutsk 
with hay, which they pack on sledges drawn by oxen. The Buraets are, col- 
lectively, an opulent people, and very attentive to their dress. Their tents are 
roomy, and covered with double felt. Round them wander their flocks of 
sheep, their cows, their horses, and camels. In spite’of their narrow oblique 
eyes, their brown complexion, and prominent cheek bones, the young women 
appeared handsome to our author. The Bureats have been, from time imme- 
morial, famed workers in metal, and the workmanship of their goldsmiths, M. 
Erimann assures us, is hardly surpassed by that of the best European artificers. 
In the government of Irkutsk, the military service is performed wholly by the 
aboriginal tribes: the Buraets contribute four regiments, of 600 men each, to 
which the Tungtises adda fifth, of 500 men. The Buraet Cossacks are of great 
value on the frontier, not on account of their bows and scymitars, but as inter- 
preters to carry on the intercourse with the Chinese. It appears that their lan- 
guage, as spoken in the neighbourhood of Irkutsk, is perfectly intelligible to 
the Manchus, or Mongols of China. M. Ermann conversed with a Russian 
gentleman, perfectly conversant with the language of the Buraets, and who had 
accompanied the Russian mission to Pekin. 

He had remarked, (says our author,) that tlte Chinese have the same mild 
and pacific demeanour in their own country, as here on the frontier. But they 
showed an earnest anxiety that the Russian embassy should not, in anything, 
exceed the license conceded to it; and, in particular, that it should not be ac- 
companied “by a hair more” than the stipulated number of persons The Rus- 
sians tooka guard of only fifty Cossacks, and no artillery, but only muskets, as 
these were thought sufficient to overawe the Chinese soldiers in case of need. 
The latter still give a preference to the cross-bow and arrows, which are their 
usual weapons. The Chinese have only matchlocks, and their gunpowder is 
much weaker than that of the Russians. The Russian merchants are not re- 
strained from selling, to the Chinese, the towling-pieces which are used in Si- 
beria, but the latter have no desire for them. 

Kiachta, the famous border station of the two greatest empires in the world 
—namely, the Celestial Empire, and that of All the Russias—is situated about 
200 miles south-east of Irkutsk, half way up the ascent to the Desert of Gohi. 
The town is fenced round, and strictly guarded to prevent contraband traffic. 
The houses are well built, and handsomely painted ; proofs of opulence offer 
themselves to the eye at all sides. (hinese merchants are seen pacing the 
streets demurely, in cloaks of black silk, and felt caps, in form like a crown, 


tea. Asa proof of the luxury and taste of the Chinese, it may be mentioned 
that some of the or..amental productions displayed in the warehouses of Maima- 
chin, viz.—representations of flowers, made with hard stones—jasper, agate, 
cornelian, &c.—bore no less a price than 4000 bricks of tea, equivaleut to about 
£400 sterling, A commerce of amazing extent arises from the intercourse of 
the Russians and Chinese. The furs cullected on the shores of the Polar Sea, 
owe their high price to the demand of the latter German linen, also, our au- 
thor informs us, is in great request with them; and it is not unusual for the 
Russian merchants of Kiachta to visit the great linen markets of Prussia, and 
to return with their purchased goods, so as to complete. within the year, a jour- 
ney of 10,000 miles. 

M. Ermann had scarcely commenced his return from Kiachta to Irktusk, 
when he was met by four Mongolian lamas, or priests, bearing to him an invi- 
tation to visit the Chamba lama, the arch-priest or patriarch of the Mongols, 
whose residence is not far from the southern end of Lake Baikal. These 
priests wore hats of yellow clot», and scarlet mantles. One of them rode with 
our traveller as guide, and coinported himself as if he had studied horseman- 
ship, at least as successfully as theology. After a hard gallop of eighten miles, 
our traveller found himself in a picturesque valley, with snowy mountains be- 
yond towering to the deep blue sky, and in front, two ranks of men, all dressed 
in scarlet, with waving streamers, and making a musical din with instruments, 
some of which were of colossal dimensions. These were priests who had advanced 
to meet him. He was immediately introduced to the Chamba lama, whom age 
and excessive corpulence confined to his house. He then learned, from this 
venerable priest, that the religion of Chigemune, professed by the Mongols, is 
identical with the Buddhaism of India. Of this we are certain, at all events, 
that it is the same with the religion of Thibet. The sacred or scriptural lan- 
guage of the Buraets, is called by them the language of Tangut, (that is, 
Eastern Thibet): but it is asserted by Mr. Yuill, an English missionary, re- 
siding in Irkutsh, that the language in question is nothing else than pure San- 
script. Inthe the temple near the dwelling of the Chamba lama, M. Ermann 
saw a large collection of books, in the sacred language. ‘The lamas were all 
extremely communicative, and some of them well informed. ‘There is a lama 
in every family ; so that the Mongolian priesthood constitute a sixth part of the 
whole nation; and as they are forbidden to marry, they labour under the impu- 
tation of corrupt manners. Even the Chamba lama himself, as our author re- 
lates, figures in the chronicles of Mongolian scandal. 

Scarcely had our traveller returned to Irkutsk, when he had the lively satis- 
faction (for such, under the circumstances, must have been the feeling of a phi- 
losopher in search of phenomena) of experiencing an earthquake. This gives 
occasion to a discussion, in which our space and system forbid us to follow our 
author, respecting the geological character and conformation of the country 
round Irkutsk. We shall only say, that whatever evidence of Vuleanian origin 
there may be in the form of Lake Baikal, or in the deposits of coal adjoining it, 
we do not believe that the degenerate earthquakes of the present day will go 


far towards elucidating the convulsions which have shaped our planet 
* * * * 


* * * o 


Immense forests of larch cover the Aldai mountains, and attain on them an 
absolute elevation which shows how little their growth is affected by the win- 
ter’s cold. Noble trees stand at a height of 3500 feet above the sea, an elevation 
at which it would be vain to think of rearing them in the much milder elimate of 





with a small tassel of red silk at the top, in the middle of which the officers and 
mandarins wear the button or precious stone which distinguishes their rank. 
At sunset they all hasten back to Maimachin, or the Chinese town, which is 
separated from Kiachta, or the Russian quarters, by a high wooden wall, that 
marks the boundary of the two empires. Above the broad portal, through which 
the two towns communicate, is placed, facing the north, the Russian eagle. In 
spite of the wealth of Kiachta, the place has the grave and earnest appearance 
characteristic of all Russian towns ; and, to a stranger passing through the gate 
which leads into Maimachin, the immediate change of scene appears like the 
work of enchantment. 

A more striking contrast is nowhere to be found on the face of the earth 
On the one side everything wears a sober appearance ; on the other is such a 


streets in Maimachin are made smooth with a hard cement. The houses on 
being visible, it is only by the windows of Chinese paper that the stranger dis- 


covers that the walls on both sides are those of dwellings. They are covered 
over with paper lanterns, and poles projecting from them bear flags and streamers 





here, as upon a common and neutral frontier. In this neighbourhood, the 


Tungises, mounted on rein-deer, traffic with the Buraets, whose beast of bur- j 


den is the camel; and the tiger from China encounters the bear from the icy 
sea. An analogous mixture in the social circle of Irkutsk is effected occasion- 
ally by the caprice or displeasure of the Czar, who now and then sends a com- 
pany of distinguished officers to lead the fashions in the Siberian capital. The 
eMcer who was town-major of Irkutsk at the time of our author's visit there, 
had filled the same post in Paris during the occupation of that capital by the 
allied armies. A company of Italian dancers also happened to be there at the 
time, and contributed to diversify the social scene, while exhibiting to the Si- 
berians the graces of a soft climate. 

But there was no want of amusements in Irkutsk at the season when M. Er- 
mann resided there. The week preceding the strict fast of the Greek church 
is held as a kind of carnival: the sport of the Montagnes Russes, with mutual 
visits and treating with a kind of pancake (for meat is already forbidden,) being 
then almost regarded as a religious duty. During Butter-week, as this glad 
period is called, the whole population of Irkutsk assembles every night on the 
frozen surface of the river Angara. Montagnes Russes, or sliding banks, about 
thirty feet high, are made of snow, with the slopes, down which the sledyes are 
precipitated, terminating on the ice of the river. Poles stuck in the ice bear 
‘numerable paper lanterns, of various shapes and colourg in the Chinese fashion, 
so as to illuminate completely the scene of merriment.’ , "Phe conteftment and 
gaiety of the people of Irkutsk cannot fail to make an impression on the stranger 
who calls to mind how many of them are suffering expatriation for their offences. 
But when need and temptation are removed, when food and employment are 
provided for them, they easily submit to the gentle control of society, and are, 
in fact, reformed by increase of happiness. We are disposed to admit, that 
their improved circumstances will go far to explain the docility of the delinquent 
population of Siberia; but inasinuch as M. Ermann says nothing of restraints, 
nor of a rigorous police, nor once alludes to that strict superintendence neces- 
sary, at the first, to regulate the habits of the vicious outcasts of society, we 
cannot help suspecting, that it is an obligation contracted bv those who travel 
in the Russian empire under the auspices of the government, to see or describe 
nothing but the mild administration of a paterna! authority, and the happiness 
resulting from it. Of the abundance of #provisions in Irkutsk, it will be suf 
ficient to remark, that beef costs but three halfpence a pound, flour tenpence 
a stone: game of every kind and fish are at a still lower rate. 

That which most startles a stranger in the streets of Irkutsk, is to meet, in 
the middle of the continent, with the naval uniform, and loitering groups of sea- 
meno. He then learns, with surprise, that Lake Baikal is the station of a doughty 
feet, consisting of a brig and a schooner, which are laid up during the winter 
m the Angara, not far above Irkutsk. The commander of this fleet is always 
% great hero in the eyes of the Siberians, who style him the admiral of the 
Baikal ; and in the masquerade of the Butter-week, he was represented as the 
colleague of the hero of Navarino, and the follower of Charon. The navigation 
of Lake Baikal, in fact is not without its perils. The great inland sea, 350 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 50 miles, is, at some seasons, liable 
to squalls of indescribable violence. The waves of the lake, in stormy weather, 
sometimes run seven feet high, and the water is often agitated in the calmest 
weather. The naval commander of Lake Baikal convoys to the Angara the 
produce of the mines of Nerchinsk, and the tribute of firs collected on the 
eastern side of the lake. The vessels employed on the Baikal, in subservience 
to the great trade of China, are flat-bottomed barges, about 90 feet long, and 
carrying from 80 to 100 tons of goods. They are often a fortnight or more in 
crossing the lake, owing to the squails and adverse winds, and run much risk, 
from the difficulty of finding anchorage, particularly at the close of the year, 
when the ice becomes compact. How speedily would steam remove all the 
difficulty of navigating the Baikal! 

It was on the 12th of February that M. Ermann, seating himself in his sledge, 
set off to traverse the Baikal. His road lay along the ice of the Angara, which, 
higher up, however, was quite unfrozen, and flowed with a lively murmur, 
while the temperature of the air was 24 degrees below zero! It was a bright 
moonlight when our traveller first beheld the frozen surface of the lake; four 
fiery horses were yoked abreast in his sledge, and, the moment the reins were 
loosened, they set off at full gallop, and completed the passage of the ice—a 
distance of thirty miles, in two hours and a quarter. The loud ringing of the 
ree beneath the simultaneous tramping of the horses’ hoofs, and the loud but 
muffled tone of its cracking, were the only sounds heard to disturb the tranquil- 
ity of the majestic scene. The cracks in the ice sometimes extend for miles, 

and are extremely dangerous when they first take place ; but, in a few hours, 
the whole mass is again firrnly bound together with new ice of a peculiar colour 
and texture, owing, perhaps, to its sustaming a great pressure during its cou- 
gelation. M. Ermann. in his return over the lake crossed one of those fissures. 

t which, on the preceding day, four horses in the yoke had fallen toyether, and 
were saved with difficulty 


Having crossed Lake Baikal, our traveller's route lay, for some time. alot g 
he ice of the Selenga, and then turned off southwards towards Kiachta and 
he frontiers of the Chinese Empire, which it was his object to visit. As he 


approached the point from which springs the active commerce of Eastern Si- 


ofthe gaudiest colours, on which are inscriptions (setting forth the name and busi- 
ness probably of the merchant), and sundry fantastic devices. At the corner of 
| @ street was a tall brazier of cast iron, with burning coals, round which the Mon- 
golian porters and camel-drivers sat preparing their tea and smoking tobacco. 
At the junction of the two chief streets stands a temple of considerable dimeu- 


sions, with four towers, open arcades, and galleries, and having long coloured | 


flags hanging from every projecting point. Sunset is proclaimed by the ringing 


of cymbals from the upper galleries of this building, and shots fired in the pri- | 


vate courts below propagate the intelligence. M. Ermann, who witnessed the 
signal of the close of the day, reluctantly commenced retracing his steps to the 


Russian town. As he passed along, the only answer to his greetings that he | 


received froin the gentle and orderly Chinese, was pashol, or ‘ go,” while they, 
ut the same time, pointed to the northern door. In Maimachin, as everywhere 


else along the frontier of the two empires, the Chinese of the better class, whe- ' 


ther military or mercantile, make a favourable impression on Europeans, by 
their personal neatness, the elegance of their dress, the softness of their man- 
ners, and easy self-possession. If M. Ermann was mortified, on his first visit 
to Maimachin, that the sun should so soon set on his exploration, he was amply 
indemnified, two days later, for his disappointment in the first instance. In the 
year 1829, the Chinese festival of the ‘‘ White Moon,” or the beginning of the 
year, fell on the 18th of February, and was celebrated, in Maimachin, by a 
treat given to the Russian officers and merchants. Our traveller wes, of course, 
invited, for he had made himself an object of curiosity. Some asked him if he 
were a 27ani, or gipsy—a name often given by the Chinese to Europeans in ge- 
neral—while others, more knowing, concluded that he was a Chundi, or red- 
head—that is, an Englishman. The feast day being arrived, a long train of car- 





Kiachta, and attended by a numerous company of Cossacks and interpreters, 
proceeded in joyous procession to Maimachin. The Russians, alighting trom 
their vehicles at the gate of the Chinese town, marched in order to the house of 
the Sarguchéi, or governor. When about half way, they were met by a fantas- 
| tic company of masqueraders, who welcomed them with all kinds of antics 
These, as was afterwards learned, were professional actors; and M. Ermann 
| observes, that those among them who personated females, showed a skill quite 
equal to the delicacy of their task. Their performance, which was intended as 
a homage to the visitors, detained the procession some time, and made such 








speare’s excellent advice— 
| And, most dear actors, eat no onions. 

| With the odour of the crowd, who exhaled garlic, was mingled that of the fire- 
works, and of innumerable pastilles lighted on the joyful ocsasion. 

The Russian party at length arrived at the house of the Sarguchéi, and were 
ushered into the presence of the cliief—an elderly man, of calm and dignified 
manners. There was nothing stately in the interior of his house—for indced 
the treaties subsisting between the Chinese and Russian empires, forbid the 
erection of substantial edifices in Maimachin. The law also which forbids Chi- 

| nese women to enter that place, prevents the growth, in it, of any splendid or 
luxurious domestic establishments We could not, ifwe had a hundred tongues 
| follow our author through all the particulars of this feast. We shall only 
| Say, that it began with an attack on an infinite variety of preserved fruits, from 
| Bokhara, the Indian Isles, and the richest gardens of the East. ‘The various 
| conserves were lodged in niches of turreted porcelain, which were soon emptied 
| by the inquisitive appetites of the guests. Then followed tea, and afterwards 
| 
! 
| 
| 





came in, course after course, more delicacies than Ude or Kitchtner ever dreamt 
of. Each course consisted of a number of small plates, or rather saucers, com- 
pletely covering the table, and each filled with a different viand. The plates 
on which each succeeding course was served, were laid on top of these that pre- 
ceded, so that, at the last, theempty porcelain, accumulated on the table, form- 
ed what M. Ermann very happily styles a gastronomic pyramid. He endea- 
voured to conform to the Chinese notion of refined eating, and to taste 
everything. But we fear that his curiosity, as a naturalist, to discover what he 
was eating, must have marred his progress, so that he confesses only to have 
tasted a hundred dishes. Brandy, soups, and tobacco, concluded the treat 
The Russians, on rising from the table, followed their host into the temple of 
Fo, which adjoins his kouse, and amused themselves with contemplating the 
symbols of a creed which seems to delight in the most monstrous conceptions 


| nally, much more elegant than the palace of the Sarguchei; but their ware- 


houses were deservediy the objects of his curiosity. Of the goods stored in | 
these, the most important, by far, were tea, and a woollen stuffcalled Siba (we | 


presume, a coarse kind of flannel), which is indispensable to the Siberian pea- 
sent. But porcelain of various kinds, paper ornaments, toys for all ages—some 
of them were of a scientific character—made the chief display. The current 
| money in Kiachta is the brick tea, which, according to M. Ermann, is prepared 
| in Southern China from the refuse of the tea magazines, mixed with the leaves 
her plants The mixture is pressed into a solid mass with bullock’s blood, 

i d, 1” brick shaped lum ss, 18 exporte {in immense q lantities f 
tien of Central Asia. From Kiachta alone, is annually carried northwards, for 
| the supply of the Mongolian tribes in Eastern Siberia, about 300,0001b. of brick 


display of bright colours and varnish, as rarely meets the Ewropean eye The | 


both sides are plain plastered edifices, only one story high, and the flat roofs not | 


riages, of various descriptions, issued from the Russian fort a few miles from | 


an impression on our author's olfactories, as brought forcibly to his mind Shak- | 


The dwellings of the Chinese merchants, visited by M. Ermann, were, inter. | 


for the consump- | 


| the Britishislands. In the same situation snow fell heavily on the 13th May. After 
| reaching the eastern side of the of the mountains, whence the streams flow into 
| the ocean, the huts, coveredjwith fish skin instead of hides, indicated a new mode 

of subsistence. A little farther down, the reindeer reached their customary 
| limits, and M. Ermann, was consigned to the owners of dogs, to be conveyed 
| to the coast. His baggage required a long train of dog-sledges, but the journey 

down hill was easy. As he continued to descend, he felt sensibly the advance 

of spring ; the snow melting on the banks of the streams, exposed to view an 
| immense quantity of dead fish, and afforded mexhaustible provision for the 
| dogs. Thus, after collecting a large body of philosophical information in his 
route across Siberia, and without encountering any accident or suffering any 
serious loss, he arrived, on the 19th May, on the sea side, at the humble town 
of Ochotsk, the hospitable inhabitants of which greeted him cordially, not for 
getting at the same time to inquire for ‘ the lost stars.”’ 


a 
THE} BATTLE OF; THE BOYNF. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD—WITH NOTE, 


[t was upon a summer's morn, 
Unclouded rose the sun, 

And lightly o’er the waving corn 
Their way the breezes won 

Sparkling beneath that orient beam, 
Mid banks with verdure gay, 

Its eastward course a silver stream 
Held smilingly away. 


A kingly host upon its‘sade,’ 

A monarch camp’d around 

| Its southern upland, far and wide 

Their white pavilions crown’d. 

| Not long that sky unclouded show’d, 
Nor long beneath the ray 

That gentle stream in silver flow'd 
To meet the new-born day. 


Through yonder fairy-haunted glen, 
From out yon dark ravine,t 

{s heard the tread of marching men, 
The gleam of arms is seen ; 


And plashing forth, in bright array, 
Along yen verdant banks, 

All eager for the coming fray, 

Are rang’d the martial ranks. 





Peals the loud gun—its thunders boom 
The echoing vales along ; 

While curtain’d in its sulph’rous gloom 
Moves on the gallant throng 





| 
| And foot and horse, in mingled mass, 


Regardless all of life, 
With furious ardour onward pass 
To join the deadly strife. 


Nor strange, that with such ardent flame 

Each glowing heart beat high— 

Their battle-word was William's name, 
And ** Death or Liberty !” 


Then, Oldbridge, then thy peaceful bow’rs 
With sounds unwonted rang ; 

And, Tredagh, ‘mid thy distant tow’rs 
Was heard the mighty clang 


The silver stream is crimson'd wide, 
And clogg'd with many a corse, 

As floating down its gentle tide 
Come mingled man and horse. 


Now fiercer grows the battle’s rage, 
The guarded stream is cross’d— 

And furious, hand to hand engage 
Each bold contending host. 


He falls—the veteran hero falls,? 
Renown’d along the Rhine ; 

And he, whose name while Derry’s walls 
Endure, shall brightly shine. 

Oh! would to heav’n that churchman bold, 
His arms with triumph blest, 

The soldier spirit had controll’d 
That fir’d his pious breast. 

And he, the chief of yonder brave 
And persecuted band, |! 

Who foremost rush’d amid the wave 
And gain‘d the hostile strand— 

He bleeds, brave Caillemotte—he bleeds ! 
’Tis clos’d, his bright career; 

Yet still that band, to glorious deeds 
His dying accents cheer 





And now that well contested strand 
Successive columns gain ; 

While backward James's yielding band 
| Are borne across the plain. 
In vain the sword green Erin draws, 

And life away does fling ; 

Oh! worthy of a better cause 
| And of a bolder king! 
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In vain thy bearing bold is shown 
Upon that blood-stain’d ground ; 

Thy tow’ring hopes are overthrown, 
Thy choicest fall around. 

Nor, sham’d, abandon thou the fray, 
Nor blush, though conquer’d there ; 

A pow’r against thee fights to day 

o mortal arm may dare. 

Nay, look not to that distant height 
In hope of coming aid ; 

The dastard thence has ta’en his flight, 
And left thee all betray’d.f 

Hurrah! hurrah! the victor shout 
Is heard on high Donore ; 

Down Platten’s vale, in hurried rout. 
Thy shatter'd masses pour. 


But many a gallant spirit there 
Retreats across yon plain, 
Who, change but kings, would gladly dare 
That battle-field again.** 
* 


o * . * * 


Enough ! enough! the victor cries— 
Your fierce pursuit forbear, tt 

Let grateful pray’r to heav’n arise, 
And vanquish'd foemen spare 

° + * * * ’ 


Hurrah! hurrah! for liberty ! 
For her the sword we drew, 

And dar’d the battle, while on high 
Our Orange banners flew. 


Woe worth the hour—woe worth the state, 
When men shall cease to join, 
With grateful hearts, to celebrate 
The glories of the Boyne ! 
Firzstewart 


NOTES 

The minutie of an engagement, however interesting to a very numerous 
class of readers, appears to be, for the most part, covsidered foreign to the 
grand or general purposes of history, upon any thing like a great scale; the 
causes and the results being looked upon as of greater importance than the 
actions themselves, however glorious to those engaged, whether corps or indi 
viduals. It cannot be denied that there is high and classical authority for his- 
torical brevity in detailing military operations. The ‘ Veni, vidi, vicr’’ of 
Cesar, is a bulletin with which every schoolboy is familiar. The hero of Phar- 
salia was outdone, by a word, in latter times, by old Suwarrow and his imperial 
mistress, Catherine of Russia. ‘Ihe grim old Scythian announced the storm 
and capture of a highly important fortress in these two words, ‘* Hourra, Is- 
mail ;”’ to which the empress replied, with equal attention to brevity, while 
announcing the victor’s promotion—* Hourra Field Marshal.”” Another pattern 


ments, that nearly made us forget our compact, and laugh outright. ‘ Well, 
in those wild and headstrong days of youthtul ardour, I fell in love—desperate- 


of laconism, though, perhaps. not quite so relevant to our present subject, | 


(albeit, it comes under tre head of a contest,) is Charles the Second’s account 


| fortunate passion, the object of my affection was in every way unsuited to me 


of a horse-race, which is thus described by the merry monarch, ‘ who never | 


said a foolish thing,”’—* ‘There they go, here they come, and all is over.” 

The first author of name who appears to have stepped out of this line of 
brevity, and entered upon minuteness, was Voltaire, in his fanciful detail of 
the battle of Fontenoy, where he introduces the British and French guards sa- 
luting each other in the heat of action, and coolly discussing the etiquette of 
slaughter in the important point of which should fire first. ‘The majors level 
ling the men’s firelocks with their canes, and sundry other matters equally dra- 
matic, whether consistent with fact or probability, is tout autre chose. Southey 
has flung an intensity of additional interest around many of the Peninsular ac- 
tions, from his happy introduction of minor incidents. But of all the historians 
who have ever attempted tne account of a battle, Sir Walter Scott's stands far 
and away superior. ‘l'ake him on the bridge of Bothwell, the plain of Marengo, 
or the ridge of Mount St. Jean, and the painter may transfer to his canvas the 
glowing and animated picture of this mighty master of de scription, and pre- 
sent it to the world as a representation any thing but fanciful 

The Battle of the Boyne has, of course, shared the fate of other great actions 
in the hands of our histurians ; and yet there are many particulars connected 
with it, well calculated to interest the military reader, even of this our day 
There is abundant reason to know that sundry accounts of this memorable con 
flict were published soon after the event took place. One of them is in my 
possession, and [ confess a part of my motive in thus writing ts the hope ol 
eliciting ethers from their depositaries. ‘Ihe one alluded to is a plan and nar- 
rative of the action by Captain John Richardson, who was present in 1t—and 
he alludes to several accounts given to the world before his. I examined the 
field with his plan in my eye, and have every reason to consider it correct. The 
unchanged localities speak strongly to that etlect. 

From Slane, the Boyne runs eastward for three miles, when, winding some- 
what suddenly, it flows in a northerly direction for nearly two miles between 
Dowth and Uldbridge; near the latter it makes another sharp turn, and re- 
sumes its eastward course. Its banks along the last mentioned two miles rise 
abruptly to a considerable height, and are totally impracticable to any but the 
lightest infantry by means of this angle, King James's army, encamped be- 
tween Donore and Oldbridye, had their left flank as well as their front pro- 
tected by the river, wlile their right communicated with the fortilied 
Droz reda, which was occupied In lorese 
nore, the ground slopes down to the river in a kind of terraced glacis—some of 
these terraces abrupt enough; while immediately adjoming the ford, across 
the river, were the walls of a 


town of 


in fact the ruins of a sinall 
hamlet, forming a Kind of rregular redoubt, and tilled with men, as was also a 


number ot cabins, 


large slated mansion which stood near them Little more than two miles to 
the south, or in view of Duonore, is the important pass of Duleek, where the 
Nanny river and the marshy grounds adjoming were crossed by a lone and 
narrow bridge, commanded by a range of emimences rising boldly from the 
southern bank of the stream—the entire admirably calculated to secure thie 
retreat ol a beateli ariiy, and so it proved 

lad this position been as resolutely uiaintauined as it was judiciously chosen, 
things might have gone diilereutly with Kiag Willian. But it is a ner 
business for a man todelend himsell ava tan assault in front, while he t 
It necessary, at the same time, to look occasionally over lis left shoulder for 
another, whose assault from that quarter he bas every reason to apprehend, 
and this was piecisely the case with James's army William had detached 
Douglas and young Schomberg from his right, up the river towards Slane, 
with orders to cross at the bridye there, and countermarch upon the enc 
left by its southern bankw ; but they discovered a tord about two miles short o 
Slane, near New Grange, which enabled them to co-operate with K WW 
liam at least a co pie Of hours earlier thanit they had marched round by Slane 
bridge. ‘his movement of Douglas must have been not merely observed by 
and known to an officer of Sarstield’s acuteness and talent, but in a mann 
seen by a yreal pori on of iis troops Irom the wn grounds, while the move 
ment of O'Neil’s dragoons from the mutt of James's army to meet this me 
naced attack on its left, fur r contributed to its being generally know: 
througho it the troops, and the appreneasiyn of being taken in flank and re 


and cut off from the pass ol VDul eK, secins to have had tts full etlect upon theu 
Spirits, : 

+ King William moved from Ardee on the 36th of June, and encamped in the 
valley between ‘lowaley Hall and Tullyeskar hill 
latter eminence he 


from 
lirsisaw and reconnoitered the enemy 


the summit of this 
Between this valley 
and the river Boyne ites a ridge of ground, pierced, near ‘lownley Halli, by a 
deep gl 
the river nearly Opposite Oidbridye 


n, (still called King Williain’s ylen,) which opens upon the bank olf 
Throug 1 this glen or raving the centre 
or main body of \villiam’s army moved down to the attack, on the morning of 
the Ist of Ji ly, deploying, as lar 4S WaS8 necessaty, 48 they eme rged troim its 
embouchure. This, however, awounted to no more than increasing the front 
Oo} Lneir column, Which must have been much dimmished while traversing the 
narrow glen. ‘They crossed the Boyne in columns, and did not 
form line until the southern bank was completely gained 

+ Old Duke Schomberg, unhappily vetting intermingled with the enemy, was 
killed by a from his men I'nis gallant veteran led the centre o 
King William’s army to the attack through the ravinealready mentioned. Wi 


ter 
atte npt to 


shot own 


liam hunself crossed the river about three quarters of a mile lower down, at the 
head of the Euniskilleners and auother regiment of horse, together with a body 
of infautry from his own left, to attack the enemy’s 1 it It appears some 


Strange that no attempt was la to embarra 


made by the g 


rrison of Drogh 
this movement, which they mus ive beer ! 


aware ot It 1 ous faci, t 
the conduct of the Enniskillen dravoons 
bi (hitherto) last, Waterloo, should b 
Of inci-en On both occasions 
excess of gallantry, aud to t 7 t 
the Boyne, they elhares ad " ody 
tor w it 


| a waistcoat that would fit Daniel Lambert—* happy-minded little fellow, that 


| long journey, and very hard on one’s legs. 


Yrom the commanding ridge of Do- | 


' 








advancing in their track. I quote the incident from the narrative of Captain 
Richardson, who was an eye-witness of it. I have also seen it alluded to in 
one of the oldest ballads on the subject of the battle—a proof, among others, 
of how far the songs of the olden time may be taken as corroborative of his- 
tory and depended on for authenticity. They often speak when history is 
silent. : 

§ Walker, the gallant defender of Derry, accompaniedSchomberg in crossing 
the Boyne, and was killed about the same time with that hero. ** Pius, miles, 
fortis sacerdor’’ is the character given uf him, with such happy terseness, in the 
inscription on his monument. Many people think there was more truth thau 
good feeling in the observation of William on hearing of the reverend hero's 
fall—** What had he to do there?” said the monarch. Much depends on the 
tone and manner in which the observation was made. All rational men must 
agree that Walker, having done his duty nobly as a defender of his church and 

‘ country’s rights, had no occasion to involve himself further in scenes of blood, 

‘but might have rested satisfied with his laurelled mitre. 

| || Caillemotte commanded a regiment composed of French Protestants, num- 
bers of them of good family, driven from their homes by the persecution of 
Louis XIV. On coming in sight of the French troops in James's service, Cail- 
lemotte exclaimed to his men, ‘* Allons, messieurs, voila votres jersecuteurs.”" 

| Having fallen at the head of his regiment, he was carried to the rear, encourag- 

| ing his soldiers as they passed on with the words—* A la Gloire, mes enfans, 
a la Gloire ;” and so expired. The ancestor and founder of the very distingu- 
ished family of Latouche was an officer in this gellant band of persecuted Pro- 

| testants. 

| Few things contributed more materially to the deciding the contest at the 

| Boyne, than the widely contrasted conduct of the rival monarchs. The one 
conspicuously leading on his troops, and engaging personally in the hottest of 

| the action; the other watching its progress from a post of comparative safety, 
and abandoning the field with precipitation the first moment tnat safety seemed 
doubtful, and matters appeared going against him. Yet James had, in early 
life, given sufficient proof of his being no dastard: he had fought bravely and 
successfully on the seas. ‘I'o what, then, are we to attribute his sad falling off 
in this respect at the Boyne? 

This alludes to the expression attributed to Sarsfield, ‘only change kings 
and we will fight the battle over again.” ; : 
The battle ended with the capture of Hamilton in e field near Platen, King 

William ordering further pursuit to cease, ard the army to resume its order and 
move slowly upon Duleek. ‘They enc.... 4 upon the extensive moor or com- 
mon to the norih of the village, the enen continuing their retreat as they took 
their ground. Some of the dragoons at ched to Douglas's division hung on 
the rear of James's army a few miles, and made some prisoners 
a 
MR. O’LEARY’S FIRST LOVE. 
From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer 

‘It was during the vice-royalty of the late duke of Richmond that the inci- 
dents I am about to mention took place. That was a few years since, and | 
was rather younger, and a little more particular about my dress than at present. ’ 
Here the little man cast an eye of stoical satisfaction upon his uncouth habili 





ly—and, as always, I believe, the case with our early experiments in that un- 


She was a tall, dark-haired, dark-eyed maiden, with a romantic imagination, 
and a kind of half crazed poetic fervour, that often made me fear for her intel- 
lect. I’m a short, rather fat—I was always given this way’—here he patted 


iked my supper of oysters at the Pigeon-house, and my other creature comforts, 
and hated every thing that excited or put one out of one’s way, just as I would 
have hated a blister. Then, the devil would have it—for as certainly as mar- 


female cowardice. Now, nothing but Lambay will content me—what say you, 
ladies *” ; 

A general reply of approval met this speech, and it was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

‘‘ Lambay then be it,’ said I, with the voice of a man who, entreating to be 
shot, is informed that he cannot be afforded that pleasure, as his sentence is te 
be hanged. But I must hasten over these painful recollections. We dropped 
down the river, and soon left the light-house and its long pier behind us, the 
mast bending like a whip, and the sea boiling like barm over the lee gunwale 
Still the spint of our party only rose the lighter, and nothing but eulogies upom 
the men and sailing of the crait resounded on all sides; the din and buzz of 
conversation went on only more loudly and less restrictcdly than if the party 
had been on shore, and all, even myself, seemed happy, for though up to this 
moment I had not been sea-sick, yet certain pleasant sensations, that alter- 
naicly evinced themselves in my stomach and head, warned me of what was in 
store forme. The word was now given to tack; | was in the act of essaying 
a soft speech to Lady Agnes, when the confounded cry of ‘ready about, star- 
board tack, let go sheets aud tacks, stand by, hawl.’ The vessel plunged head- 
foremost into the boiling sea, which hissed on either bow; the heavy boom 
swung over, carrying my hat along with it—and almost my head to. The rest 
of the party, possibly better informed than myself, speedily changed their pla- 
ces to the opposite side of the boat, while I remained holding on fast by the 
gunwale, till a sea rushing over, what was now become the lee-side, carried me 
head over heels into the shingle ballast in the waist. Lord, how they did laugh ! 
Agnes, too, who never before could get beyond a very faint smile, grew almost 
hysterical at my performance. As jor me, | only wanted tlis to complete my 
long threatened misfortune ; sea-sickness, in all its most miserable forms, set 
in upon me and ere half on hour, I lay upon that heap of small stones, as in- 
different to all round and about me, as though J were dead. Oh, the long, 
dreary hours of that melancholy day; it seemed like a year. They tacked and 
tacked, they were beat and tacked again, the sea washing over me, and the 
ruffianly sailors trampl ng upon me without the slightest remorse, whenever 
they had any occasion to pass back or forward. From my long trance of suf- 
fering I was partly roused by the steward shaking my shoulder, sayiag, 

“*The gentlemen wish to know, sir, if you’d like summat to eat, as they’re 
a goin’ to have a morsel ; we are getting into slack water Low.’ 

‘“« Where are we 1” | replied, in a sepulchral voice 

‘* Off the Hook, sir ; we have had a most splendid run, but I fear we'll catch 
it soon; there’s some dirty weather to the westward.’ 

«+ Did you say you'd havea bit to eat, sir” 

‘(No !—eat !—am I a cannibal ’—go away—mark me, my good fellow, I’ll 
pay you your wages, if ever we get ashore ; you'll never set another foot aboard 
with me.’ 

‘The man looked perfectly astounded as he moved away, and my thoughts 
were soon engrossed by the proceedings near me. The rattle of knives, and 
the jingling of plates and glasses went on very briskly for some time, accompa- 
nied by various pleasant observations of my guests, for such I judged them, 
from the mirth which ever followed them. At last I thought I heard my name, 
or at least what they pleased to use as its substitute, mentioned ; I strained 
my ears to listen, and learnt that they were planning to talk over the pretended 
intention to run for Cowes, and see the regetta. This they discussed then, 
for about twenty minutes, in a very loud voice, purposely to see its effects upon 
me; but as I was now aware of the trick, I gave no sign of any intelligence 
‘* Poor Dirk,” said Grantham ; “I believe by this time he cares very little 
which way her head lies; but here eomes something betier than all our discus 
sions. Lady Agnes, sit here—Miss Pelham, here's a a dry cushion for you— 
did you say soup, Lady Mary!” 

Now began the crash and clatter of dinner; champagne corks popping, 
glasses ringing, and all that peculiar admixture of fracas aiid fun, which accom- 
panies a scrambled meal. How they did laugh, and eat, ay, and drink too. G's 
punch seemed too have its success, for sick as | was, I could perceive the voices 
of the men grow gradually louder, and discovered that two gentlemen who 





riages are made in heaven, flirtations have something to say to the other place— 
that [ should fall most irretrievably in love with Lady Agnes Moreton. Bless | 
my soul, it absolutely puts me in a perspiration this hot day, just to think over | 
all I went through on her account; for, strange to say, the more I appeared to 
prosper in her good graces, the more did she exact on my part; the pursuit 
was like Jacob’s ladder—if it did lead to heaven, it was certainly an awfully 
There was not an amusemeut she 
could think of, no matter how unsuited to my tastes or my abilities, that she | 
did not immediately take a violent fancy to; and then there was no escaping, 
and I was at once obliged to go with the tide, and heaven knows if it would not | 
have carried me to my grave, if it were not for the fortunate (I now call it), 
accident that broke off the affair for ever. One time she took a fancy for yachting | 
and all the danglers about her—and she always had a cordon of them—young 
sides-de-camp of her father the general, and idle hussars, in clanking saber- | 
tashes and most absurd mustachios—all approved of the taste, and so kept fil- 
ling her mind with anecdotes of corsairs and smugglers, that at last nothing 
would satisfy her tl I—I who always would rather have waited for low water, 
and waded the Liffey in all its black mud, than cross over in the fe:ry-boa, for fear 
of sickness—I was obliged to put,an advertisement in the newspaper for a pleasure 
boat, and before three weeks, saw myself the owner of a clinker-buil schooner, 
of forty-eight tons, that by some mockery of fortune was called , the Delight.’ 
I wish you saw me, as you might have done every morning for about a month, 
as | stood on the Custom-house quay, giving order for the outfit of the little 
craft. At first, as she bobbed and pitched with the flood-tide, 1 used to be a 
little giddy and rather qualmish, but at last 1 learned to look on without my 
head reeling. I began to fancy myself very much of a sailor, a delusion cousi- 
derably encouraged by a huge P. Jacket and a sou’-wester, both of which, though 
it was In the dog-days, Agnes insisted upon my wearing, saying | looked more 
like Dirk Hatteraick, who | understood was one of her favourite heroes in Wal- 
ter Scott. In fact, after she suggested this, she and all her friends called me 
nothing but Dirk 

“Well, at last, after heaven knows how many excuses on my part, and en- 
I shall never 
the skip- 
told ine in his confounded se a-jargon, that if the wind was in one quar- 


treaties for delay, a day was appointed for our first excursion 
forget that day—the entire night before it I did not close my 
} 
er had 


eyes, 


and if in another, a long rolling swell; 
made it out that it co 
; 


no osslbly blow right, an Opinion 1 most heartily coimcided in, and most ¢ 


ter we should have a short tossing sea 


ind if ina third, a happy union of both—in fact, he ale 
le- 
a Calm, that would not Irom oul 


voutly did [ pray lo! permit Of Our stirring 


My prayer Was un 





noorings, and tius mar our projected party of pleasure 
rd, but my hopes rose on the other hana, for it blew tremendously dur 
the entire night, and although there was a swell towards morning, the sea, even 
in the river, was considerable 
‘*T had just come to the conclusion that | wa fe for this time, when the | 
steward poked his head into the room, and said, 
‘Mr. Brail wishes to know, sir, if he'll bend the new mainsail to-day, as 


‘s blowmg rather fresh, and he thinks the spars light.’ 
** Why the devil take him, he would not have us go out in a hurricane 
y, P pes, we could not take out ladies to-day.’ 
*Q, bless your heart, yes, sir; 1t blows a bit to be sure, but she’ 1 good 
sea-boat, and we can run for Arklow or the Hook, if it comes fresher.’ 
‘Oh, nonsense, there’s no pleasure in that; besides I’m sure they won't 
ce it; the ladies won't venture, you'll see 
* Ay sir, but they're all on board already ; there’s cight ladies in the cabin, 
nd six on deck, aud as many hampe rs of victuals and as much crockery as if 


we were a goin’ au, sir, the svuldier officer, with 


Captain Grant! 


to Madeira 
the big beard, is a mixing punch in the grog-tub 

*“* From the consequences of this day I proclaim myself innocent,’ said I 
vith a solemn voice, as I drew on my duck trowsers, and prepared to set out 

‘‘*¢And the main sail, sir,’ said the steward, not understanding what I said 

***T care not which,’ said I, doggedly ; ‘act or part in this wilful proceeding 
I'll not take.’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the stupid wretch, ‘then I'll say y’r coming, and he may 
stretch the large canvas, for the skipper says lie likes a wet jacket when he has 
centlemen out,’ 

* Never did a victim put on the flame-coloured garment, the emblem of fate, 

id set out on the march of death, with a heavier heart, than did I put on my 
pilot coat that morning to join my friends 


i 
for I continued to trust that in getting out from the dock, some accident or mis 
But no; there she lay, rolling and 


deck 


** My last hope deserted me as I saw the little vessel lying beside the quay ; pre ic 


chance might occur to spoil our spurt 
pitching in such a way that, even at anchor, th: 
without holding. Amid the torrent of comp! 
my arrangements, and innumerable sweet t 

ind fitting up of my cabin, I scarcely felt myself afloat for some minutes, 
ve got under way amid 4 noise and uproar 


y could not stand on the 


gs on my taste in the decoration 


that absolutely prevented the pos 


uhity of thought 
llitherto ¢ destination had not beer tioned, and as all ie 
ealed to Lady Agues, I could not be les nt, and joined then 
est : 
‘ Well then, what do you think of Lambay,’ sald she, looking at the same 
t tow ri kipper 
We lad rut we ( ¢ 
Lhe ‘ é 


ments for the perfection of all | 


had been remarkably timid in the morning, and scarcely opened their lips, were 
now rather uproariously given, and one even proposed to sing 

“Tf any man, thought I, were to louk for an mstant at the little scene now 
enacting here, what a moral might he reap from it; talk of the pase ingrati- 
tude of the world, you cannot say too much of 1t. Who would suppose that it 


| was my boat these people were assembled in ; that it wasmy champagne these 
| people were drinking 


that my venison and my pheasants were feeding those 
My chagrin in 


&) 


lips, which rarely sp: ke, except to raise a jest at my expense 


| creased my sickness, aud my sickness redoubled my chagrin 


“Mr. Brail,’ said I, in a low whisper, * Mr. Brail.’ 

‘* Did you speak, sir?’ said he, with about as much surprise in his manne, 
as though he had been addressed by a corpse. 

**Mr, Brail,’ said I, ‘is there any danger here ! 

“**Lord love you, no sir, she’s walking Spanish, and the sea going down 
we shall have lovely weather, and they're al! enjoying it, sir—the ladies.” 

Se I perceive,’ said I, witha groan ; ‘so I perceive ; but Mr. Brant, could 
you do nothing—just to—to—startle them a lite, 1 mean tor fun only? Just 
ship a heavy sea or two, I don’t care for a little damage, Mr. Lrail, and if it 
were to wash over the dinner service, and all the wine, I should not like it 
worse.’ 

‘** Why, sir, you are getting quite funny, the sickness is going.’ 
““*No, Mr. Brail, worse than ever; my lead is in two picces, and my 


| stomach in the beck of my mouth; but I should like you to do this—so just 


manage it will you, and there's twenty pounds in my pocket-book, you can have 

it; there now, won't you oblige me aid hark ye, Mr. Brail—it Captain Gran- 

tham were to be washed over by mere accident, it cannot be helped , accidents 

are always occurring in boating parties. Gonow, you know what! mean.” 
‘But, sir,’ began he. 

*** Well then, you won't—very well ; now all I have to say is this: that the 
moment | can find strength to do it, I'll stave out a plank ; I'll scuttle the ves 
sel, that’s all; 1 have mace up my mind, and look to yourselves now.’ 
yself upou the ballast. and, as the gav 


* Saying these words, I again threw n 


chorus of a drinking somg was wafted across me, prayed devoutly that we might 
all go down to the bottom. The song over, | heard a harsh, gruff voice mix 
ing with the more civilized tones of the party, and svon perceived that Mr 
Brail was recounting my proposal amid the most uproarious shou s of laughter 
J ever listened to Then followed a number of } leasant sucgvestio s for my 
future management ; one proposing to liave me tried for mutiny, and se ntenced 
to a duck ng ever the side, another that I should be tarred on my back, to 
which latter most humane notion, the fair Agnes subscribed, averring that she 


resolved upon my deserving my sobriquet of Dirk Hatteraick. My wrath 


was now the masier even of my deadly sickness I got upon my knees, and 
having in. tried to reach my leys. I struggled aft In this posture did f 
reach the quarter-deck. What my intention precisely was in this excursion, I 
have no notice of now, but I have soiwe very vague idea, that | meant to re 
ict the curse of Kehama upon the whole party At lust linustered strength t 
rise, but alas! | had scarcely reached the standing position, when a tremendous 
heel of the boat to one side, threw me inthe gunwale, and before I was able to 
recover my balance, asecond lurch pitched me headlong into the sea I have 
thank God, no further recollection of my misfortunes. When I again became 
conscious, | found myself wrapped up ir pilot coat, while my clothes were 
drying : the vesSel was atanchor in Wexford. My attached friends had started 
| for town with post-horses, leaving me no less cured of love than aquatics 
The Deliht’ ; assed over mm a few days, to some more fuvoured son of 
Neptune, and I hid my shame and my misfortunes by a y¢ tour on the cor 
tinent.’ 
‘Although I acknowledge,” said Trevanion, “that hitherto I have reaped 
no aid from Mr. O'Leary's narrative, yet I think it is not without a moral.’ 
« Well, but,” said J, **he has got another adventure to tell us; we have 


quite time for it, so pray pass the wine and let us have it 
‘| have just finished the burgundy,” said O'Leary, “and if you wiil ring for 
another flask, | have no ebjection to let you hear the story of iny sec ynd iove.’ 
{We shall give it hereafter ] ' , 
— 


MUSIC AND TIIE DRAMA 


Mecheth, as Written and as Acted.—When the theatres present no novelty 


claiming attention, as is now the case, we propose occasionally to take up sume 
connected with the Drama. and contribute our mite to the common tocks 
of ita lerature Sometimes our argument will bea |} , Sometimes an accor ; 


in Our chotce 
otices to those pieces which have 

A tragedy whic? 
Greek, by the duy, is as full of 
productions of our 


\ ly ‘ 
and as we shal! be desultory in our periods of writtrg. § sh veb 


of a sudject. We shal! neither confine « 
‘ 


possession of the stage, norto the Drama of var awl country 


tellectual, impressible, but mobre 
cresting to the lover of the lofty ert 4s the 


held the 1 
noble 


own nt A comedy of Muoliere’s teaches #0 less charmingly and well than 
ne of Congreve’s orof Faravbar's = 7 ed verse of Dryden may unfold 
eli fl Ines of Rowe And the 
worthy en attentive ea eu ous hnes o One And the 
pace of Snakspeare is ever the Preriat ng from w we may daily drink 
d having dronktbirst for 
\fter the erive'sm and € ( ave heer vished on the plav of 
} A, there can remat ! ' ! , ay of tiinsirating the 
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hia arigat Lud Peusig Gi Mh BU LM yeriee., aud uviaced Cupy——auu by luc 
proof. : ' 
In the play of Macbeth, as acted, Macduff a>pears in the second scene, trings 
the news of the victory gained over ‘* Sweno, the Norway's King,” and 18 | 
4eputed by Duncan to bear his royal message to the victorious Taane. In the 
written play, this belungs to the part of Rosse; and Macduff does not make his 
appearance until the sixth scene, when we fiad bim in Donovan's train on the oc- 
casio of his visit to Macbeth’s castle. Now, after the murder has been com- 
soitted in the following act, Macduff comes, having slept out of the castle, to 
~eall timely” on the King, for “ “tis my limited service.” The question, then, 
which rises here, is—whether the poet had a reason for not bringidg him on the 
~cene soouer, or whether the stage alteration by which he is given one half the 
part assigned in the original to Rosse, tallies equally well with Shakspeare’s pur- 
pose. For our part, believing Shakspeare'’s judgment to have marched hand in 
band with his genius, and that nothing escaped rashly from him, or without de- 
eign, we are induced by this alteration to search the author's motive for intro- 
ducing two men, where, according to the stage version, one would suffice And 
«ince in Shakspeare, as it is with the real world from which he drew, we but 
half see“events, and infer the rest, it seems to us as plainly as if we were on a 
jory and hearing the circumstantial evidence of a murder, that Macduff, being in 
personal attendance on the King, or, more strictly speaking, holding a * !init- 
ed ™-office near his person, was persuaded by Macbeth on some pretext to sleep 
out of hie castle on the eventful night, in order that he might thus remove one 
great obstacle to the commission of the deed. The inference is the more strik- 
ing from hie not being despatched on the mission, given in the original, to Rosse ; 
as if ‘his presence were necessary to his monarch ; a conclusion warrauted by the 
atrong personal attachment his afier conduct evidences towards his * royal mas- 
ter.’ This explanation may be disputed, and the whole question be put down 
as trivial, It will still remain to be proved that Shakspeare did not use meals 
“san end; or that the suggestive is not as potenti! in him as the actual. 

A more obvious, and most destructive interference of the players with the 
sciginal, is the introduction, of a crowd of witches on the scene, tothe ruin of 
the supernatural grandeur of the poet's desigo, and the interruption of the 
ection. In Skakspeare we see the three weird sisters only, the posters by sra 
and land, weaving the weft and warp of life, aud apportiouing fate with the 
raight and solemnity of the Parce Even the “contriver of ail harms,” their 
mistress Hecate, stands apart when Macbeth invades the mysteries of ‘the 
pit of Acheron,” and they alone are suffered to commune with bim ‘in riddles 
tad aff irs of death.” Tne game of fate is played betwixt hin and the awful 
threo Tue tragedy is opened by them in thunder and lightning, itsdeadly busine<s 
is apeedet by their intervention ouly, and, as iia higher sense they are the re- 
preventatives of the evil passions of man’s own breast, so du they s'and out 
fistinctly on the dramatic canvass as the sole agents of destiny. Tne mortal and 
be superhuman are here in lone and ferrful autagori.m, and if Shakspeare has- 
in aaght accommodated his “ secret, black, and midnight hags’’ to the grosser 
fencies of his tine, how wonderfully has he con:rived to elevate them to classic 
tigoity by his keeping them before us as the sisters three, by the very name 
af the mistress tov whon they are subservient—Diva Triformis—ani by tie 
ehadowy visions aid pale recollections crowding upon us at the mention of their 
piace of meeting, Acheron, with is Stygiau darkness. 

But their spectra! grandeur vanishe ii the acted play. They are lost in a 
crowd of common-place broomstick witches, are made to rejoice wien * cattle 
die,” equally as wheu * monarchs die despairing,’’ and their power is diss pated by 
ite being shared with Legion. They are at once, and aliozether degraded into 
the crones of a vulgar super ti'ion from the poetic represent t ves o* anim g’ne- 
tive creed. Asdrawn by Shakspeare they are ** such stuff as dreams are nade 
of," —the dreains of the human wind when first seeking to compretiend * the 
burden of tue mys ery.’ And rext to tiis in the process of deterioration, the in- 
terpolat-d sc: nesjin waich this host of nonert ties are m de to fi_ure prominen'- 
ty, gressiy mterrapt the actionof the play. ‘Toe murder has teen committed 
and the witches are brought on en masse to ask “is the deed done,” and to 
dance thereat. Now, when we speak of the action of the p av, we mean the con- 
tinuity of interest’ for the term of action—we agree with Schlegel —is io otber- 
wise explicable; and in the written play we have the effects of the mir ‘er at once 
Presented by the hurried converse betwixt Duncan's two sons, Malcolm n! Do- 
nalbain, ww resolve on immediate flight, and, cours nz on the he]. of tis, the 
mews tnat * Macheth is gone to Scone, to be invested.” Tre which natura! 
succession of events (as for the unity of trme, Dr. Jubnson smashed that wit! 
his sledge hammer, together with other nonsense, a long time ago) hurryi: g on 
the spectator to what is to ensue, is swept away and a blank substituted in its 
place. 


She Albion. 








upper portion of a pair of velvet integuments, which, according to Lord By- 
ron’s description of them, were “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” The lady, 
reclining on his arm, which was gallantly extended. so as to save her from 
bumping against the iron, requires no particular description. She was dressed 
in very gay coloured clothes,—had a vast quantity of different hued ribbons 
floating like meteors on the troubied air,—from the top and both sides of her 
bonnet ; while a glistening pink silk cloak was in correct keeping with a pair 
of expansive cheeks, where the roses had very much the upperhand of the lil- 
lies. While Mistress Wilson, the respectable landlady of the posting-honse, 
was busy giving orders about the horses, a carriage was heard coming down the 
hill at a prodigious rate, and, with a sort of prophetic spirit, the old woman 
knew in an instant that four horses more would be required ; and then she re- 
collected as instantaneously that there would only be one pair in the stable.— 
Under these circumstances, she went directly to the door of the plain chariot, 
whose inmates still showed no signs of animation, and tried to set their minds at 
rest as to the further prosecution of their journey,—though, as they had no 
knowledge of the possibility of any difficulty arising, they had never entertained 
any anxiety on the subject. 

Another carriage now arrived. 

“Four horses, on!” exclaimed a voice from the last arrived vehicle, which 
sorely puzzled the knowing ones of Fushie Brig to determine to what genus or 
species it belonged. It was a long high carriage, fitted for the conveyance 
both of men and luggage; and its capabilities in both these respects were, 
on this oecasion, very severely tried. On the high driving seat were perched 
two gentlemen, counterbalanced on the dicky seat behind by two sporting- 
looking servants. Inside, four other gentlemen found ample room; while a 
sort of second body swinging below, seemed to carry as many packages, trunks, 
and portmanteaus, as the hold of a Leith smack. * Four borses, on!” repeated 
the voice, which proceeded from one of the sporting-looking servants on the 
seat behind. 

‘* Blaw awa’, my man,” murmured Mrs. Wilson, the hostess ; “it'll be a gay 
while or the second pair comes our, for a’ yer blawin’. Did ye want ony thing, 
sirs 1”? she enquired, going up to the equipage. 

‘* To be sure,” answered one of the gentlemen; ‘four horses immediately 
—we're pushed for time.” 

‘“‘ Hech, sirs, so are we a’, but t:me’ll hae the best o’t,”” replied the hostess 


‘Ye maun just hae patience, sirs, for ye canna get on this three hours.” 
“Three hours !” exclaimed the gentleman; **what’s the matter! Why the 


}9? 


deuce don’: they get out the horses 

-* Just for the same raison the Hielanman couldna’ get out the bawbee,”’ re- 
plie.t the imperturbable Meg Dods,; “the diel a plack was in his pouch, puir 
body—an’ sae, ye see, ye maun just stay still.” 

‘* My lord,” interposed one of the servants, touching his hat, “ there's a pair 
of very natty grey’s just coming out of the stable, and a pair of bays with the 
harness on. I have seen them in stall” — 

“Then let us have them, Charles, by all means,” replied his lordship. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

In a very short time high words were heard, from which it was evident that 
by no means a complimentery opinion was entertained of the gentlemanly con- 
duct of the noblemen’s dependant by the guard and ornament of the plain 
chariot. 

“IT say, my fine chap, you leave them there grey ‘usses alone, will ye* they 
ain't none 0” yourn.”’ 

* Quite a mistake, Johnny,” replied the noble retainer, with a supercilious 
glance at our friend, who was still perched high in cir 

“Oh! if ve come to go to be aleaving off of names, old Timothy, yo'll find 
I've a way of writing my card with my five fingers here in a text hand as no 
centleman can mistake.” 

While boasting of his literary acquirements, our Hector in livery slewed him 
down from the side of the red-cheeked Andromache, and presented an appear- 
ance which apparently induced the gentleman in the cockade to believe that the 
mistake might possibly be on his own side. 

‘*- My lord is rn a great hurry.” 

“So is my ladie .” 

‘* He must have four horses.” 

‘* They must have two.” 

‘ Lauds!” exclaimed the voice of the hostess, addressing three or four stable- 
men who had been gaping spectators of this altercation, ‘ 
pitchin’ forks here, an’ lift this birkie wi’ the cockaud in his head back ull his 
seat again. ‘Tell Jock Brown to get his boots on wi’ a’ his micht, and drive 


, 





‘This leads us to another, and even less exc usable, gap made by the p'ayers 

im that continuity of interest, that some uni'y, which Shakspeare was the 
first to perceive, 01 which all his dramas are built, and which may be re- 
eoalved into Locke's doctrine of the Associa‘ion of Iiteas. We allude to the 

omission of the scene between Macduff’s wife and her son. Let ti e reader 
turn to act IV. of the written play, and he will find that Macbeth resolves when 
be hears, afer bis interview with the weird sisters at the pit of Acheron, tha 

Macduff is fled to England, to 

“« Seize upon Fife, give to the edge of the sword 
His wife, bis babes.” 

The pext scene proves that his savage purpose has notcooled. The beantiful 
d.alogue between Ludy Macduff and ber son,— the home scene which go's 
mearest the heir in this great tragedy—awakens a deep in'erest in thein, and 
we are peared (o comauserate ard feel with Macduff when we are transporte | o 
England in the succeed ng scene, and view bim receiving the intell. gence of th 
#avage butcnery of which weare already apprie! The scene has thus adiure 
intent; it tsa link in the chain of the action, and it imparts to the succeeding 
ae atouching melancholy. We go beforehand in our sympathy, and pity the 
waconscious Mucduff ere he hears the tale of sorrow. The actors omit this 
acene 33 irrelevant 

Agair, Suaxsreare bas thought fit to work out a fine moral lesson by : how 
mg the self-deceit to which the human heart is prone, even after its fallacies have 
been repestedly convi ted by experience, as exemplified in the contdeuce which 

Pfacheth feels although “ Birnam wood has come to Dunsinane,” in the pro- 
phecy that 

** None of woman born shall barm Macbeth,” 

aud the temporary superiority whioh this confidence gives him = Thus, he meet 
aad slays young Soard directly before his evcouater with Macduff, aud is so 
fattered in'o a sense of security in order to make the gi lf about to yawn and 
open at his feet the more appalling. He is then killed off the stage, and the end 

of his bolstered anbition is the ignominy which awaits the common mal f.c- 
tot —his head affixed tua pole to feed the kite and crow. His gu -purcha e! 
pomp vas been embittered from the first by remorse. The hero aud patriot 
ak into the usurper—the usurper into nothingness. The old gives place to the 
>w and the curtain falls on a rising sun. 

But this would not_suit the actor. He,'and not the large life embodied in 
#to play, must be he object. There he turns the stage—specucum vire—into a 
pymnasium, aod the spectator is dismissed to think of the ** poor player’’ indeed, 
vs'ead of being awaked to ponder on the world whicn should have been imaged 
efore him. 

To show the necoss'ty of each scene to the play, and the havoc committed 

Sy any dev a‘ion from the original, would require much more space than we 
ctangive. Itis only, however, by inquiring our way as it were scene by scene, 
that we can learn to appreciate the woadrous method of Shakspeare. Can 
eny thing be finer than the progression of the leading incidents of 'is play of 

Efach th! Toe first act is the preparation for crime, the second act brings the 
comm'ssion of the arch-murder, the ibird aud torr.) of mirlers necessitated by 
this, che fifth retribution And how truly is the distinctive character of the sexes 
preserved in the two principal personages! The ambitious worman burrying to 
gratify hur wishes, by any means, and over-looking every consequence in eager 
aectictpation of that on which she has se: her heart, dies unsettled in reason, and 
the victim of remorse. Tne man, vaciliating ere he has “ filed his mind’’ bears 
op against the goadings of his conscience, and battles futurity to the last. Tae 
wow which shatters the rcelain, Only bruises the prouder clay. 
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BEN-NA-GROICH. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

A plain dark-coloured chariot, whose dusty wheels gave evidence of a jour 
sy, stopped to change horses at Fushie Bridge, on the 7th of August, 1838 
The travellers seemed listless and weary, and remained, each ensconced in a 
ner of the carriage. The elder wasa lady of from forty to fifty vears 
of age-—thin, and somewhat prim in her expression, which was perhaps occa- 
eioned by a loxg upper lip, rigidly stretched over a chasin in her upper gum, 
caused by the want of a front tooth. Her companion had taken off her bonnet. 
and huug it to the cross-strings of the roof. ‘The heat and fatigue of the jour- 
ney, seemed to have almost overcome lier, and she had placed her head against 


the side, and was either asleep or very nearly so It is impossible to say what 
her appearance might be when her eyes were open ; all that we can say under 
resent circumstances Is, that | rest of her features were beautifully regular 
-—that what appeared of her fori was unimpeachable—that her hair was dis 
Cagarv 1 fron nbs aud other entanzlermne it, and floated at its ow isweet wii 
over cheek, neck, and shoulders In the rumble were seate:! two servants. 
who seemncd to have a much better idea of the art of enjoying a journey thar 
tive r ‘ 4 cloak, tl vn loosely over the gé eman's shou! 
20 s ee d (as was ¢ iis oect 1conceaiing a ce rt ita 
et: p of sca c.otn { 1ed 1c CO ) $s coat; but reveals the 
eame tin i spite of all the cHorts he could ake to draw up the apron, the 


thirr ladies to Douglass's Hotel. An’, am sayn’, if ony o’ thae English bit 
craturs, wi’ their clippy tongues, Iays hand on bit or bridle o’ ony my horses, 
dinna spare the pichia’ fork—pit it through them as ye wad a lock strae ;— 
"ll hae nae rubbery in my stable-yaird—I’m braw freens wi’ the Justice- 
Clerk.” 

As affairs now appeared to grow serious, the Noak’s Ark disembogued the 
whole of its living contents, and a minute inspection of the stables was com 
me ced by the whoe paty. ‘The ladies, in the mean time, who had some 
co..f ised idea that all was not right, were looking anxiously from the windows, 
and if the elder lady had been an attentive observer of her companion’s looks, 
she would have seen a flush of surprise suffuse her whole countenance as her 
eyes for an instant rested on one o: the gentlemen who stood apparently an un- 
in‘erested spectator of the proceedings of his friends. A similar feeling of 
aumaizement seemed to take possession of the champion of the ladies, as he re- 
coynised the same individual. He left his antagonist in the very middle of a 
philippic that ought to have sunk that gentleman in his own estimation for ever, 
and walking hurriedly up to the gentleman who was still in what is called a 
reverie, said, — 

‘Mr. Harry !—hope ye're quite well, sir?” 

* What !—Cupus !”’ replied the gentleman, “I’m delighted to see yeu again. 
Who are you with just now ?” 

“ Family, sir— great fsmily—equal to a duke, master says ;—lady’s-maid un- 
common pleasant, and all things quite agrecable.”’ 

‘**Do you mean you are with a duke, Copus ?” 

** Bless ye! no sir, only equal to it. Master has bought a Scotch chiefship, 
and we're all a-going down to take possession. Master made all the tartans 
himself afore we left off trade.” 

‘“‘T don't understand you—what is he?” 

‘Smith, Hobbins, and Huxtable, they called us at Manchester,—great way 
estate, and makes us all cali him Ben-na-Groich.” 

“ And his family, Copus ?” 

“Only his old sister, and our young lady.” 

“ Well,—her name ?” 

“Miss Jane. She’s aniece, they say, of old Smith—Ben-na-Groich, I means 
but I don’t b'leve it. 
have a prodigious fortin 
and 1s always a snubbing.* 

‘“* My dear Copus, say not a word of having seen me; you can be the great- 
est friend I ever had in my life—you'll help me?” ‘f 

** Won't I !—that’s all ;-—‘clect all about Oriel, Mr. Harry, and Brussels ? 
Ah! them was glorious days!” 

‘© We shall have better days yet, Copus, never fear.” 

After a few minutes’ conversation, the face of affairs entirely changed. An 
apology was made by his lordship in person for the mistake of his servant ; that 
individual was severely reprimanded, greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. Copus ; 
the two greys were peaceably yoked to the plain chariot, and Jock Brow: 
cracked his whip and trotted off at a pace that set loose the tongues of all the 
dogs in the village. 


She’s a real lady, and no mistake ; and, they say, will 
Ry dad, our o'd ’ooman takes prodigious care of her, 


uior lady—* so different from the brave and noble mountaineers. My brother 
the chieftain, is lucky in having such a splendid set of retainers, and the tartar 
he invented is very beceming.”’ 

* Vell, only to think of picking up my old master in a inn-yard !’ murmnte« 
Mr. Copus, resuming his old position, and fixing his guarding arm once more 
inside of the rumble-rail ; after all the rum goes we had together at Oxford and 
Brussels. Nothing couldn't be luckier than meeting a old friend among them 
Scotch savages. Do you know, Mariar, they haven't no breeches 7” : 

‘For shame, Mr. Copus!” 


CHAPTER II. 

It must be evident to the most unpractised eye, that the young gentleman 
recognised by his old servant, and the pretty young lady in the plain chariot, 
are the hero and the heroine of this true story. And a very fitting hero and 
heroine they would have been for a tale of far higher pretensions than the plain, 
unvarnished one which it is now our duty to deliver. At present, all we car 
aflord to tell the reader isthe fact of their being consumedly in love,—that 
their love proved its truth by not running very smoothly,—and that, at the mo 
nent at which we have 


rooght themon the stage, they had had nocommunicat 








for several months before I'he delight, therefore, of Henry Raymond won re- 
‘ognising Jane Somers at Meg Dods’s door was equalled by his surprise I 
ormed one of a party going down for the twelfth of Aug to the moors of } 
| riend, Lord Teysh am: but the interview he had had wit s former do:nest 
| Gill Copus, who had atter led him through his career at Oxford, and afterwards 
j a sort time to the Co tinent, somewhat cooile | his ze 1! aS a sportsman. bb 
| ting to his hopes as a lover » forced embargo laid on the hy the hostes 
jot e Bridge, for she was resolute in refusing to take the yn witt 
ithe cattie of the last stave were muser v tired, gave time to a 
| mach of his plans t e his friends as saw f and, | before es ) 
j 4 ‘ h had been with a party to Leith, had been refreshed, and were ready 


bring yer grapes and | 


of business—but master, old Smith, has retired, and bought this here Scotch | 


‘* What a barbarous set of people these Lowlanders are,” exclaimed the se- | 


to start, his companions had unanimously passed a resolution, ‘ that it was in- 
cuinbent on the members of this excursion, collectively and individually, to give 
all possible vid and assistance to Henry Raymond in overthrowing the plans of 
all persons of the name of Smith, or of any other name or denommation what- 
ever, and marrying a certain young lady of the name of Jane Somers.” 
But Lord ‘Teysham, who united a great deal of good plain sense with his 
buoyancy of spirits, took him quietly aside, and asked him— 
| Why, in heaven’s name, if he liked the girl, he didn’t propose for her in 
form?” 
‘‘T have, my dear fellow,’ 
|  * By whom!” 
| The uncle. He wrote me a letter, saying my favour of the 3d ult. had 
| come duly to hand, and he declined the offer as expressed therein,—and he re- 
| mains, sir, tor self and niece, my obedient servant, Thomas Smita.” 
| «But had he aright tosend you this letter!” 
‘As guardian and uncle, I suppose he has; but as empowered by Jane her- 
self, none whatever.” 
;  * But what's his objection?” 
“T've an elder brother.” 
| 


’ 


replied Harry, “ and been refused.” 


‘« But, my aear Teysham, I am resolved to marry Jane Somers.” 

“If you can get her; but this old monster, with the uncommon name, has 
her in his power. We must concert measures calmly, and we need not despair. 
Will she herself help us?” 

“To be sure she will. 





Her new home must be misery to her. She is the 
| daughter of a sister of this old Smith, who, by some chance or other, married a 
| gentleman. She had a large fortune, which now belongs to this only child. 
| Volonel Somers has long been dead ; the widow died a few years ago. Jane 
| was then educated in the house of another guardian, a cousin of Col. Somers, 
| who lived near Bath; and, on his lately beimg sent to India on a high command, 
| she was claimed by this Manchester hebgoblin, and torn from all her old 
| friends.” 

| * Just yourself among the rest ?” 

** Just so—and now you know the whole story.” 

In which respect, as we conclude, the reader is by this time on a par with 
Lord Teysham, we quit the conclave at Fushie Bridge, and proceed to the more 
splendid apartments in Douglas's Hotel 

In the little drawing-room ihat looks to St Andrew’s Square, the evening 
seemed to have passed stupidly enough. Aunt Alice, after yawning till tea 
time, and scolding the greater part of that excellent time-killer, had at last, at 
about nfne o'clock, betaken herselsf to her bed-roomm, to bring down the Scottish 
Chiefs—a book of manners aud statistics from which all her notions of tha 
Scottish nation of an early period were derived. Waverley, and the other 
northern stories of the enchanter, supplied her with all her modern information ; 
| and not very bad sources they would have been, if Miss Alice had been able to 
understand the language in which they were written. But our noble vernacular 
was to her a more impenetrable mystery than any revealed at Eleusis, and it 
was, perhaps, on this account that she entertained so decided a preference for 
the performance of Miss Porter. 

Jane Somers, whom we have hitherto represented as either listless or sleep- 
ing, was sitting busily engaged in the somewhat unusual occupation of think- 
ing. And, as her thoughts were wandering about Lansdowne, and a vast 
apartment, nobly lighted and filled with the sounds of revelry by night, we need 
not be surprised it they occasionally made a detour to the stables of Fushie 
Bridge, and the sight that met her there. While musing deeply on these very 
interesting subjects, our friend Copus entered the room and said— 

** Please mun, one of the vaiters here knows about them there places as 
“master talks so much on; praps Miss Alice would like to hear about ’em?” 

“JT will tell my aunt, Wiliam,” said the young lady, and returned to her 
furmer mu ings. 

Copus retired and shut the door. 

A low voice at her ear as she again rested her head upon the arm of the sofa, 
|} wl is cred ** Jane !" 

Uu look rg up, she saw a tall man dressed in the usual waiter’s costume, with 
| a large white cloth spread over his left arm 
| ‘Harry Raymond !” she said, but by some unaccountable instinct speaking, 
| even in the extremity of her surprise, in a tone of voice that scarcely reached 
} beyond the person she addressed,—** In Heaven's name, what do you here '— 





in this disguise? Aunt Alice will detect you, and then my situation wall be 
made doubly miserable.” 

* Then it is miserable, Jane’ —Why do you submit to it? 
have forgotten, surely, the promises you gave me 6 

“ Forgetfulness seems to have existed on more sides than one. I have been 
| four mouths in Lancashire, and am indebted, at last, to a chance meeting in 
Scotland for your being recalled to your recollection.” 

* Recollection!’ echoed the young man, in the liveliness of his emotion, 
linging the white cloth upon the floor. ‘Good heaveus! what can have put 
such a notion into your head?! I have written letter upon letter, both to you 
and your guardian—that is, after | have found out where you had gone to—my 
letters to you have not been answered ; my letter to him was answered by a 
refusal.” 

* Harry, Harry, he never consulted me—I never’"—— but here she checked 
| herself, as perhaps she considered that the vehemence of her denial might be 
| construed into something very like an anxiety to retract it,—and whether this 
| was the construction put on it, or not, all we have to say is, that on Miss Alice 
| Smith smith slipping quietly into the room, with a volume of the Scottish Chiefs 
} in her hand, she almost screamed, as she saw a stranger seated on the sofa be- 
| side her niece, and holding her very earnesly by the hand 

** How !—what’s all this?” exclaimed Miss Alice? ‘* Them Scotch is the 
o |dest people!” 

‘“ Young lady nearly fainted, ma’am, at some accounts I was giving her cf 
the Highlands, ma’am. I’m waiter here, ma’am ; and it’s part of my business, 
| ma’am, to give all sorts of information to the English families as they pass 
| through the city, ma’am.” 

“ And what were you a telling of to this young lady ?* 

“Only a few incidents that occasionally happen in sueh wild scenes as 
Fash-na-Cairn or Ben-na-Groich. They say the new Ben-na-Groich is an 
English nobleman, with a very handsume sister;—I was merely telling ins 
young lady here what would probably be the fate of the beautiful Englisb- 
wornan. 

‘ Gracious me !” excleimed Miss Alice : ‘no wonder she fainted, poor thing. 
What was it !—for mercy’s sake—what will they do to her!” 

* Fash-na-Cairn and ail bis clan have been at war for hundreds of years with 
| Ben-na-Groich. He will probably lead a foray upon the new chief, and carry 
olf his sister.” 

** Gracious !—how old is this Fash-na-Cairn ? 

** About five-and-twenty. He has buried his fifteenth wife 
live more than three months.” 

“Oh, Jane! Jane! we’re lost—ruined —murdered ! 
of Ben-na-Groich, the wictim of Fash-na-Cairn !” 

‘Sorry, ma’am, I've alarmed you; but perhaps the friends of the clan may 
| gather round Ben-na-Groich, and succeed in capturing Fash-na Cairn.” 

** And what then !”’ inquired Miss Alice, with a glimpse of hope. 

‘Oh, then itis the universal custom for the next in blood of the chieftain, if 
| she be unmarried, to cut off a finger of the prisoner every day with an old 
hereditary hatchet kept for that purpose, till he relents, and offers to make her 
his bride. If he does so before he has lost the fingers of both hands, the feud 
i, at an end.” 

Miss Alice shuddered at the thoughts of cutting off a young man’s fingers 

“Oh, waiter, this is dreadful news! I’m certain my poor brother kuew no- 
thing of this when he purchased that horrible property. And what will they 
do to ham if the furry succeeds!” 

“Tie him up in a wolf's skin, and hunt him to death with bloodhounds ” 

My poor brother, my poor brother! And he so fat, and subject to the 
| gout !—But it’s quite true—it’s exactly what they did to the Bohemian in 
| Quentin Durward.” 

“The present Fash-na-Cairn is a descendant of Le Balafre.” 

‘On, the monster !—Have they no police at Ben-na-Groich, nor even special 
| constables !—no justice of peace ?” 

* The only justice there is the dirk and claymore.—But the young lady 

cems revived now. Do you take supper '—I'll send the chambermaid directly, 

ma’am.” 
| When the historical and veracious waiter left the room, the long and stately 
| figure of Miss Alice sank slowly down upon the sofa. Jane Somers’s face was 
| buried in her hands, and, by the tremors that ran through her whole frame, and 
| the redness of what was visible of her cheeks and neck, it was evident that she 

was nearly in convulsions with some powerfully suppressed feeling. The aunt, 
f , considered it to be the result of terror, whatever more sage guess the 
reader may make upon the subject, and gave way to a fit uf dolorous lamenta- 


' 
ty t 


tion, that did not much contrivute to her niece's recovery. 
f the Scottish chiefs! To be eaten 
his sister carried off by Fash-na-Cairn! Blue- 
fifteen wives, and only five-and-twenty !—more thap 
ec per annum since he came of age! I will put my brother on his guard the 
his ts truly a barb-rous country, and inhabited by nobody 
Hobbins and Huxtable will be amazed to hear 
mv brother never was partial to dogs !” 
CHAPTER I, | 
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tower of the rough stone of the country, at one coruer of a low mass oO! 
building, in many parts fallen into decay, and presenting an appearance 
of strength and massiveness, on which any attempt at beauty would have been 
thrown away. Ohne side of the square had something more of a habitable look 
than the remaining portions, from the circumstance ot its chimneys being newly 
rebuilt and tastefully whitewashed; the roof also was repaired, and the win- 
dows fitted with glass,—a luxury which was considered useless by the inhabi- 
tants of the remaining three sides, the said inhabitants consisting of two orthree 
cows, half a score of dogs, and one or two old representatives of Fingal, who 
clung to their ancient habitation with a local attachment that would have done 
honour to a Cat. 

On the evening of the 10th of August, the parlour (for it was nothing more, 
though bearing the nobler designation of the hall) was occupied by a solitary 
gentleman of somewhat solid dimensions, who cheered his loneliness by an 
occasional stir of the fire, and a frequent sip at a tumbler of whisky toddy. 
From time to time he went to the wiudow and listened. ‘Ihe cataract that 
rushed down the ravine would nave drowned any other external sound, even if 
such had existed ; and with an expression of increased ill humour after every 
visit to the window, the gentleman renewed his former occupation of sipping 
the toddy and stirring the fire. 

“Some folly or other of sister Alice,” at last he grunted, “ putting off her 
time in Edinburgh. They ought to have been here by two o'clock, and here 
it is eight, and not a sound of their wheels. That cursed rivulet, to be sure, 
drowns every thing else ; ‘tis worse than our hundred horse engine. I wish 
they were here, for being a Highland chieftain is lonely work afver all—no cof- 
fee-house —no club—no newspap r. Hobbins was right enough in saying, ‘ I 
should soon tire ;’ but tire or not, [ am too proud to go back—no! Young 
Charles Hobbins shall marry Jane Somers. I will settie thei here for three 
or four months in the suinmer, and we can all go back to his house for the 
rest of the year. A real chieftain will be something to look at there, though, 
in this cursed country, it does not scem to create much admiration. Whatcan 
be keeping sister Alice !” 

[They at last arrive. ] 

* Hillo! hillo! hillo!”’ exclaimed a voice outside. 

“Waat's the matter!’’ exclaimed the voice of the new proprietor himself, 
at the same mo.nent that his head appeared at the window. 

“Here we are, sir,” replied Copus, “half dead with fear and hunger, and 
yet can’t get into our own house for love or money.” ' 

“Pll open the door myself,”’ said the chieftain, and putting for the nonce his 
newly acquired dignity into his pocket, he waddled through the blustering pas- | 
sages, and turned the key with his own hand. 

“ And this, then, is Ben-na-Groich Castle,” sighed Miss Alice, as at length 
she entered the parlour, leaning on the arm of her niece, and louking round 
with a dolorous expression that would have furnished a study for a picture of | 
despair. 

* Even so,” replied her brother, with an attompt at a joyous chuckle that 
died off into a groan. 

“Oa, brother Ben—since Beu-na-Groich you insist on being cailed—oh, bro- 
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quizily on the floor; a thiid took Jane Somers by the hand us she sat reured 
in a corner of the room, and kept guard over her during the whole of the scene ; 
while the others placed themselves opposite the astonishad Ben-na Groich him- 
self. and pointed their weapons at his throat without saying a word. 

** What do you want, gentlemen!” said that individual, with a tremor in his 
voice that revealed the conflict within “I'll give you a cheque for as much 
as you may require—fix your own price] What shall it he?” 

* Revenge !”’ said a hollow voice, proceediag from the chief of the party 
‘“‘T have you now in my power—the first time after a search of eight hundied 
years.”’ 

‘What have I done? I never did you a mischief; if I did, I’m willing to 
pay damages, assessed by your own surveyor.” 

‘Your ancestor, Fin of the crooked finger, stabbed my ancestor Kenneth of 
the flat nose, as he dined with him in this hall,in the reign of Fergus tne First 
—give me back his blood ”’ 

**Can’t, indeed—heven't a drop of it, or any one’s else blood—but I will pay 
the worth of it—only spare my life.” 

“ Fash-na-Cairn may spare, but on one condition—you have a sister. 

‘Oh no. indeed, he hasn't, sir,” said Miss Alice, “‘she died when she was 
quite a body.” 

‘Speak, dog,” said the ruthless Fash na Cairn, kicking Copus as he lay on 
the carpet; ‘* who is the sister of Ben na-Groich ?” 

“That ‘ere middle-aged lady with the red nose. That's our Miss Alice.” 

“ Slie must be Fash-na-Cairn’s bride, or the Wolfskin must cover Ben-na 
Groich.” 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed the disconsolate lady; ‘will nothing do but 
that!” 

* Even that won't save him—I see another maiden.” 

Oh, ['m sure you are quite welcome to Jane Somers,” said Miss Alice, 
“my brother will give his consent directly —won't you Thomas?” 

‘Say the word, and I give you the hand of friendship.” 

‘What woad,”’ asked the sorely puzzled Ben-na-Groich ; ‘‘ I'll say whatever 
is needful.” 

‘*Doas the maiden herself oonsent !—Bring hither the fair one of the hill.” 

Jane Somers was brought forward by her guard 





” 


Caim is anxious to marry some one of my family—are you disposed to save me 
from murder and robbery by giving him your hand !” 

‘To save you, my dear uncle, trom any thing unpleasant, there is no sacrifice 
I would not make. 

*There’s a dear good girl,’ cried the Chieftain, delighted. ‘ Take her; 
you are very welcome ; and when I get home, which will be in three days 
from this time, I will send you some marriage presents. If you have any 
fancy for this estate, you shall have it a bargain;—in the mean time, let the 
rest of us get into the carriage, and be off as fastas we can. Come, Copus, get 
up, you lazy hound—we must be off.” 

* Off or not off, sir, I doesn’t budge a foot. I stays with my young missus.” 

‘Very well, oily let us out of the house.’”? While preparations were mak- 





ther Ben, what tempted you to buy such a place as this '—in such a country ! 
—among such hideous people ‘”’ 

* Parcly a bad debt that the late owner was on our books,—partly a desire 
to be a regular chief, and astonish the Huxtables ; but cheer up, sister, things 
will be better in a day or two. We shall all put on our tartans—cheer up you 
too, niece Jane, Charles Hobbins will be here ere lonz—lI've got some clothes | 
ready for hin too, and intend to give him a black feather, and make him as | 
good a downy whistle as you can desire.” 

“Ah, brocher!’ interposed Miss Alice, “ that would have been all very well 
a short tine ago, and it would ave been delightful tosee you wita your hench- 

‘tis too late now. Oh, brother! we 
Copus will tell you what he has seen this very 


man and jellies and downy-whistles —but 


are doo.ued to destruction 
day.”’ 

* Why, what has he seen ’—a ghost 
ieve inthe second sight." 

“Oa tirst sight is quite enough forus. [saw them myself, though they were 
at such a distance, I confess, I toox them for a Hock ot sheep " 

**Who!—what was it you saw! 


) 


—ihey are we'y superstitious, and be 


—speak, Copus.” ,Thus adjured, our tra 
velled friend, with a face from which the expression of alarm had not yet entire 
subsided, commenced his narrative ; 

‘This morning, sir, when we first cllanged ‘osses, I gets off the rumble, sir, 
and leaves Mariar by herself 
a coming,—a lonely place, sir, in the midst of a moor, sir,—and says I to the 
landlady, says I, * here's a fine day, says I.’ 

““* Make the most of it,’ says she—* you bid fair never to see another.” 

“* You're wery purlite,’ says I—*I don’t think I’m in a dying condition.’ 

‘“*Youcarry your death sentence at your breast,’ says she, in a hollow voice, 
like a drum wil : 4 hoarseness ; ; 

What do you elude to,’ says 1?—and looking at my breast, sir, I seed | 
yothing in life but this here watch-ribbon as you gived me, of yout own tartan, 
you know, sir ; : F 

““« Why wear ye the badge of the doomed Ben-na-Groich 
you not that his web ts spun! 


I goes into the small house while the cattle was 


says she—* Know 





"There you're misinformed,’ says I, ma’am—*they’re all done by ma- 
chinery.’ ; 

*+ Fool. says she, quite in a passion. you've put yourself under a ruined wall, 
and will be crushed to the dust by the tumble.’ 

** Wrong again,’ says [, «for master has had the whole building repaired.’ 

“*Blind mole, you will take no warning; perhaps because you don’t be- 
lieve—see there!’ And when I looked into where sne puinted. sure enoagh 
[ sees ten or adozen stout chaps all a-sharping of their swords upon great 
grinding-stones, at the other end of the house. 

©» What's all them fellows after?” says I 

** Blood,’ says she 

+ Blood and wounds!’ says I, ‘I never heard such a woman. ‘Clect, at | 
Oxford, hearing of an old Roman Catholic lady they called the Civil, as spoke 
in that “ere fashion. and was a dealer in books and stationary ; but, curse ime, 
f you doesn't beat her hollow. Whose blood do you mean, ma’m! 

* His who calls himself Ben-na-Groich.’*’ 

“On, brother Thomas, did you ever hear of the like?” 
Alice 

“A witch,” 


shuddered Miss 


said the gentlemrn thus appealed to, with a very unsuccessful 


effort to appear disdainful. ‘* What more, Copus!—did she say any thing | 
glen 4” | 
* Lots more, but I've nearly forgotten it.”’ | 

| 


* Tlow long did this detain you ! 

“Oh, he kept us waiting three or four hours,” interposed Miss Alice; “and | 
when he came out, he. couldn't have been more unsteady if he had been a- | 
irinking.”’ 

r bed hd , 

‘Yes, indeed, sir,’ added Maria, “ his manners has been wery extraordi- 
hary ever since; he has been either singing songs or sleeping, the whole way | 


( ” | 


* The interview was a very strange one. Did any one else see the ten or | 
welve men!’ en juired the chief. 
“IT seed one of them, sir.”’ replied Maria—* a tall, handsome gentleman, in a | 
He went towards a horse that was tied near a stack of fuel, | 
ist at the inoment Copus came out Me } 
“ Inde i } 


“Ob yes 


green frock coat 
Did you see him, Copus 1” 

] saw a figure something as she describes it. He is the surest 
the wild woman said, of something awful; they calls him Kickan- | 


drubb 

“ How strange !” repeated the chieftain, for the hundredth time—* a regular 
Conspiracy, and nobody here to defend us The old tiger down stairs, Angus 
Mobr, would be the first to kill us if he could, and what is to become of us 
Heaven only knows.” | 

* Better let the horse stay at the door, sir; the carriage may be usefnl,” sng- 
gested Copus. 

* There's no time to be lost, indeed, replied the master; * but yet what 
would be the use of flying? We are safer here than on the road.” 

“No, no; let us go, ‘brother Ben—brother Thomas, | mean—for do you 
snow that Fash-na-Cairn has vowed he'll have your life !”” } 

“Who the devil is Fash-na-Cairn !—I never did him any harm.” 

sut his clan has been opposed to Ben-na-Groich for hundreds of years. | 

He'll murder you and me! On dear! o4 dear! he'll force me to be Mrs Fash 
la-Cairn'! Here Miss Alice, overcome by her horrible unaginings, covered 
er face with her hands; but whether she wept or not history does not record 

“Will ye no let a poddy sleep. and be d—d till ye!’ again screamed the 
Shrill voice of Angus Mohr; ** hoo mony mar o’ ye southron prutes Is coming 


yammering to the door 
No answer, apparently, Was given to this en juiry, for it was renewed with 
terer tones than before 
Pat's a’ this o't !—wt’ swords and targets, an’ the Stuart stripe in yer 
piaids, Are ye come harry ta auld fat ma haigh! hurra! Cot, an Angus 
A dITK tinsel, he d pit p to the handle la lal cairl s wane 
; W ile t s vo sof encourageni oren ry were issuing ft nt ‘ 
tal ve i y of stens Was fit ( the stairs Lhe 41K ) et 
yy swi ) i i C passape and w i sho I 
4 las ( i yr Was sl ope ind six M 
hi " rT) e rus pe leliberatio 


| of narrative with which he has here indulged us 
| > 

| has satisfactorily assured him that Ladies Jane or Mary exist at court as un- 
| sophisticated as country matdlins, and that In order accurately to pourtray the 


|} man to dine with you.” 


| these parts 


ing for a rapid retreat, oue of the brigands went up to Jane Somers and whis- 
pered, **my carriage is waiting on the bridge. Lady ‘Teyshain and the other 
ladies at my shooting-box expect us every moment ; so be under no alarm.” 


Jane bowed her head and yielded to her destiny, and since that time has been | 


as happy a specimen of the married life as is often to be met with. Ben-na- 


Groich, on tinding out the hoax, was too much afraid of the ridicule of his friends | 


to make it public; and to this hour, Aunt Alice tells the most wondrous tales 
of the lawlessness of the Highlands, and the blood-thirstiness and revenge cha 


‘Now, Jane,” began the Chieftain, **this here gentleman, Mr. Fash-na- | 


141 


—_—_—_,XO 
hat on a table where he well knew he had placed it, pass quietly through the 
hall without permitting any bawling for his carnage, aad take his departure—of 
which the rumble of his cabriolet, as it bore him off to happier regions, was the 
first audible notice. . 

The preceding picture of a dinner un peu mangué may possibly be discourag- 
ing to many a well-intentioned dinner-giver. Still it is to be feared that it te 
but too true an account of what has happened before, and will happen again, to 
those who invite their guests on the principle adopted by Mr. blrington. : If 
they will content themselves with giving dinners only when they can collect a 
certain number of people who will like to meet each other, they may then 
reckon pretty certainly on a social and agreeable evening ; but if they summon 
their distant acquaintances to gaze at or listen to a libn, they must expect those 
acquaintances to be not very indulgent if the lion should be suiky, or refuse to 
obey the call of “let him roar again.” In like manner, he who rests his fame 
oa his cook, and who knows beforehand, 

‘“* Que c'est a table a qui l’on rend visite,”’ 


should not be astonished if any error of judgment on the part of his Ude should 
entail with it the failure of his whole party. 








Rutpervial Parliament, 


House of Commons, Friday, March 22. 
ARMY ESTIMATES. 


The House having resolved itself into a committee of supply on the Army 
stimates, Lord Howick proposed that £3,421,000 be voted for the military 
service of the year. Of this a vote of credit for £3,000,000 was taken on a for- 
mer night. 

A discussion of some length arose, in the course of which Sir Henry Hardinge 
maiotaimed that the noble lord should have proposed a further augmentation of 
the military force of the country ; and Lord Palmerston and Lord Howick con- 
iended, that as we were at present in a state of undisturbed peace, there ought 
to be uo jealousy exhibited by us of other vations by an increase of our military 
establishunent. Each expressed aconviction that there would arise at present 
u0 necessity for addiug to our existing establishment further than had already 
been done by a vote of last session, and in India, recently, by Lord Auckland, 
with the sanction of government. The vote having been agreed to,*the items 
were severally put and agreed to, after the usual! opposition of Mr. Hume to many 
of them, supposed by him to be exorbitant in amount. 

March 23. 

Mr. C. BULLER adverting to the disputes between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, said that Maine had now 42,000 militia, and she might bring these, 
leaving out of the question what number of militia and regulars the United 
States might bring into the field, against the force of New Brunswick, which 
did uot consist of more than 15,000 militia and 500 regulars. No doubt Sir 
J. Colborne was making his arrangements; but if our troops were withdrawn 
from Lower Canada, woud not the sympathizers make another attack? He 
(Mr. Buller) did not dreaa a war with America, but for the sake of the commerce 
and social interesis of both nations, he deprecated it as the greatest mutual evil 
that could bappen. Why, then, should our negotiations on the boundary question 
be procrastmated ? (Hear, hear.) The Governor of New Brunswick said he 
inust use furce, and the Governor of Maine said he knew his troops would do 
their duty. To this critical juncture 1t was lucky that Mr. Fox, our resident 
at Washington, had committed the humiliating act of withdrawing our preten- 





acteristic of a Scottish chieftain. ‘Only to think of people cherisling a re- | 


sentinent for nearly a thousand years, and only sutisfying ite 
or murder. Ob, Mrs. Hobbins, never believe what people says when they calk 
to you about the foodle system—the starvation system would be a much better 
name for it, for the whole country is made of nothing but heath, and the yentle- 
inen’s clothes is no cover.ng from the cold: and besides all that, they are indeli- 
cate to a degree!” 
I 
NEW NOVELS. 

The Ferguson's or Woman's Love and the Werld’s Favour. Henry Colburn 


If were to say that this was a fashionable love novel, and not add that it is 





evidently the produ 


of reat experience in the characters of modern life, and singular discrimination 


| ing ia style, very undramatic in character, its great chartin 1s that, looking al- 


ways upou the sunny s de of things and « ircumstance, it brinss before us, and 
analyses for us, feclings and reflections for themselves beautiful, loveable, and 
siding the cause of the-very purest morality. Many of our readers may be 
asionished to hear ihis of a fashionable love novel; but although it zs one, and 

1c author, moreover, Is a personage who has evidently moved from his cluld- 
hood in the first circles, he has not followed in the footsteps of those authors 
who suppose that fashionable readers prefer fashionable sl p-slop to the order 
His intercourse with them 


character ofa girl of Ligh birth and breeding, itis by no means necessary that 
an author should make them talk a third French, a third Italian, and a third 
Englisi. The book before us is, in consequence, not by any means a mere 
diary of balls, soirces musicale, card-parties, and opera visitings—its females 
are not dolls, its gentlemen are not a:] sublimated perfumers, but movers 
among the circles of high life in the mora/, as well as the conditional sense of 
that word 

The following advice to dinner-givers may be useful to some of our readers, 
and will at ali events be entertaining to all of them 

It rarely happens that a dinner party, which has not gone off well up to the 
moment collee is ordered, retrieves its character after that period ‘The gen- 
tlemen seemed periectly aware of this trath, and though they rose from the 
table at}ive command of their young leader, yet each seemed inclined to hang 


i back. with the intention of appropriating their respective hats, and seeking 


coflee and a:musement at their clubs, or elsewhere. ‘I'he young gentleman of 
the house, who thought it his duty as a good (ieueral, to bring away his men 
with as few deserters as possible, was unwilling to precede them with the cho- 


i} sen lew who were ready to acco npany him to tae ladies 


D « the delay which was caused by these various evolutions, we may, 
perudps. excused if we fill up the Lime with one or two hints for those who 
are in the habit of giving dinners —hints which appear so obvious that we should 
be usnamed to entorce them, were we not aware, Dv Sa | experience, how olten 
they are neglected, and what evils result from this negleet. ‘The ove most o/ten 
disregarded and apparently the most obvious 1s tis: “* Never ask a disagreeable 
yi We do not here allude to stupid men, or silent men, 
or mere chatterers ; for if all these are excluded, the pa:ty, instead of exceeding, 


as it generally does, the number of the muses, would tardly reach that of the 


tion of a mind stored with elegant knowledge of all sorts, | 


to fathom them, we should undoubtedly do it a very great injustice. Unassum- | 


t last by marriage | 


| 


suns. (Hear, hear) The disputed land was most valuable, and wae eagerly 
resorted to by numbers from either side on account of the valuable pine timber it 
possessed that of North America having been in a great measure destroyed. H, 
thougut it therefore, of the highest importance that the question should be set- 
tled as soun as possible. His upinion, and that of the few Englisdgentlemen whe 
had studied this question, was, putung the Americah side of the controversy 
out of the question, that the claim of the Britisn Government was the most pre- 
posterous, absurd, and unjust that hah everentered the annals of diplomacy. 
Ihe American people feit verd strongly the justice of their side, and were de- 
termined to maintain it ay all hazards. It, then, we were determined to main- 
tain our pretensionst our Government should at once collect a strong military 
furce upon tb, frontiers, or renew the negotiations upon a basis that might 
speedily afe ford a settlement to the satisfaction of both the English and Ame- 
rican people. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that he hed carefully studied the boundary ques- 
tion, aud had come to cunclusions totally different from those of the houorable 
member. (Hear, hear ) It was well known, of course, that the arbitration of the 
dffersnces had been referred tothe King of the Netherlands, who had decided 
upon two of the three poinis against the Americans, and had rese:ved ihe third 
for turther consideration, and that the Americans bad refused to admit, because 
bis Majesty had not given a decided opinion upon all together. (Hear.) There 
was a lerge tract of thinly peopled country which some one of the two Powers 
concerned was required to keep In order, and to prevent those riots and disturb- 
ances which would otherwise necessarily take place, it had been arranged that 
unul some definitive arrangement was come to, the care of that district should 


| Vest in the mother country. Her Majesty’s Government was well assured of the 


| 
| 
| 


am cable feeling that‘existed on the part of the American Government, and there- 
fore he could not allow himself to think that it would be either wise or expedient 
ww make a large addition tv the force on that station for the purpose of putting 
down the borderers. He thought that there was not the slightest apprehension 
of a war with America, and that ber Majesty's Goveroment had exercised a 
sound discretion in not further increasing the army estimates. 
March 26. 
AMERICAN BOUNDARY. 

Sir C. CANNING thought it would be bardly decent for the House to ad- 
journo for the Ea-ter holidays, without having some explanation from Ministers as 
to the state of our relations with America. Urder ordinary ci:cumstanccs they 
might trust co the discretion of her Majesty's Ministers on the subject, but he must 
say, tha’, looking back to the transactions of the last few yearsh, e saw little rea- 
son for trusting to their energy aud decision ; and be might say, to their dis~ 
cretion, in respect uf foreign affairs—(« heers)—After adverting to the nature 
of the intelligence received within the last few days, the Hon. Member asked— 
First, whether the Government had received any cffictal intelligence of the ap- 
pointment of an American Pienipotentiary to open further negociations in Lon- 
don as to the adjustment of the boundary question. Secondly, whether the 
Government bad any reason to believe that Su Jobo Harvey had acquiesced 
in the line of conduct recommended to him by her Majesty's Minister and the 
American Minister at Wastington. And, thirdly, whether the Government 
had any objection to lay upon the table a copy of the instructions which Sir J. 
Harvey, in bis letter of the 18th February, addressed to the Governor of Maine, 


| had referred to making it imperative upon him to maintain by military force, if 


’ } J j 
vrases. Besides, listeners and talkers are necessary, or at least often useful, | 


and the gentlemen we have alluded to are generaliy well qualiled to enact 
But your disagreeable man! (an animal, by-the-bye, that requires 
no description, as everybody wo ild recognise lim at a glance,) it is always a 


matter ol surprise to us dinner-ealers how you most wortoay dinner givers can | 


*spoil the pleasure 
And yet we meet such people at what would otnerwise be the 


, and to which they come 


permit the really disagree ible men to join your parties, and 
of the time 
pleasantest parues, bat which they contrive to spo 
(strange Lo say), not in sheep's clothing, but with all the snarl, tusks, and hide 
of the undisguised wolf. If you are a man of sense, gentle reader, you most 
likely have no such creature within that lLinit of acquaiutanceshtp which makes 
it possibe that you should invite him. If, however, your ul fortune, or your 
own imprudence, has placed you in that predicainent, | would merely say—get 
rid of him as soon as you can; and you will find no mode of more certainly, 
uor more satisfactorily effecting ut, than by leaving him out of your dinner invi- 
tations 

To the host and hostess it can be hardly necessary to suggest the propriety 
of taking care that the gentleman and lady of the highest rank, who will be cer- 


| tain to sit at their respective elbows, should be agreeable companions, which 


may easily be either ensured, or rendered impossible, by the decision they 
form as to inviting or not inviting some bores who nay happen to bea step 
higher in the Peerage. 


. . ‘1 
Another rule too often neglected, is never to ask any well-known satirical | 


gentleman, whose wit, ** howe’er so weil it flow,” is essentially ill-natured. He 
will most likely select some weak individual amoug your guests whom he will 


| . oo — 
contrive to render eminently ndiculous, without giving such offence as the un 


fortunate sufferer, consistently with his own dignity, can notice. The con- 
sequence will be that the i ired individual will t all his Indivnation on you, 
and most likely think that he has double cause of offence agains you —-first, for 
javing asked one to quiz your Irie ids ; and, seco for liaving invited Aim ou 
purpose lo be quizzed | 
Let us all reeou d you never to attempt y general conversation to 
aTNUSE VE whole pany at once, if they ca the number of tw c. | 
They w jmuse Ca er separately 0 y a the chances 4 | 
subject vo s N ad wis » re crestiug to 1, \ 
t the many | 
L, y, if you f fl ( w Mr. I 8 
x vi ( ry l ud ng } 
i k 


| justice 


uecessary, exclusive jurisdiction over the disputed territory 

Lord PALMERS LON declined entering into a full explanation of the present 
state of these matters, and thought that the answe: which he should give to 
the first question would sufficien:ty account to the House for the reserve which 
he felt lis duty to maintain. He had yesterday received a dispatch from Mr. 
Fox, dated the 7ih March, at Washington, communicating to him officially, that 
the American Government had it under consideration whether they should send 
a special Pienipotenitary for that purpose, or whether fresh negeciations would 
be allowed. As some communication might be expected very thortly from the 
Government of the United States,—the House would feel that he would be 
deparung from the live of his duty if be entered into any discussion touching 
these matters upon which it was likely the Plenipotentiary might be instructed. 
With regard to the second question, he had reason to believe"that the last dis- 
patches received at the Colonial-coffice from Sir John Harvey, were dated ita 
time when he could nut have received the neceesiry communications. With re- 
ard to the other part of the question, he was sure his Right Hon. friend would 
see that it was not expedient at this moment to lay the papers before Parlia- 
ment—(Hear, hear, bear)—He (Lord Palmerston) was couvinced thet the 
Government of the United States felt a no less sincere desire han her Majesty 
that these incidental questions, as well as the main question, and any others 
which might arise between the two Governments, should be satisfactorily adjust- 
, and that nothirg should occur te interrupt those friendly relauons which it 
was the interest of both nations to maintain. 

Mr. C. Buller explained, that what he had said on a former evening was, 
that he considered the British claim preposterous, and his reason for making the 
declaration was, that if there was any hope for an amicable settlement ot the 
ques‘ion, the British negociators must make some c!1m more consonant with 
He thought the American claim was as untenable a3 ours. If Great 
1, accordance with justice, 


ed 


Britain abandoned the untenable line and took that 
she would gain more than by the use uf force. (Hear, bear.) 

Sir ©. GREY thought that the produciion of certain maps, that of 1795, 
nd one of later date, which were the only ones recogaized by the Convention of 
1829, would tend materially to narrow the ques'ion th dispute 

Sirk PEEL satd that, although he wovid not throw any difficulty in the way 


fheor M y's ministers, he shuuld reserve to himself the rigi.t of bringing be- 
fore the House the whole ques respecting the disputet boundary of the pro- 
vine f New Brunswick, tor which an award had been made by the hing of 
the Ne:heriands. The subject then dropped 
Steam Men of-War.—Toe success of the Gorg jost returned from a six 
manih’s erase en t Ss , has been so pre-eminent that the Lords of 
ak reliy have for five patrs of engines on the same principle, 


One of these (the Cyclops,) will be of 1300 
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tens burden, with engines of 320 horse power. She will carry twenty-six guns, 
and be the largest man-of-war steamer in the world. 

—_— 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY-—-NAVY ESTIMATES. 
March 25. 


The house then went into a committee of supply. M. Bernal in the chair. 

Mr. C. WOOD proposed, he said, to go through the navy estimates. 

The first vote proposed was £113,924 for the different expenses and salaries 
ofthe Admiralty-office. 

Mr. HUME objected to the expenses which had been imposed on the coun- 
try in sending out the Queen Dowager to Naples and Malta, in the Hastings. 
He did not know why an 80 gun ship should have been taken from the service 
of the country to be given to her Majesty, when they had already given her 
£100,000. On what principle, he asked honourable gentlemen, could they de- 
fend such a misappropriation of a vessel that ought to be employed in the ser- 
vice of the country, and that, too, at a time when it was notorious that the 
country required the services of the vessel as a ship of war. The grant origi- 
nally awarded to the Queen Dowager was to a shamefylly enormous amount 
and he did not know why the country should be put to more expense on her 
account, or why there should have been such a misapplication of the naval force 
as there was in this instance. 

Mr. C. WOOD paid that the honourable member was to a considerable ex- | 
tent misinformed. It was true that the Hastings had carried out the Queen 
Dowager to Naples and suvsequently to Malta. But then it was not true that 
the Hastings was not available as a ship of war, for she had been actually so 
employed on the coast of Spain. It was true that the Queen Dowager would 
return in the Hastings. During the time of the passage it could not be available 
as aship of war, but the moment her Majesty returned the vessel could again be 
employed. 

Mr. HUME thought it was a very serious misapplication of the public service 
to have a vessel employed in conveying a Queen Dowager, when it was wanted 
at Vera Cruz. What, he asked, were they doing with the three packets that 
they did not lend one of them to her Majesty, and have their ships of war to 
maintain the interest and honour of the country. It certainly was a misapplica- 
tion of the naval force. Nothing could be more improper. If the peuple of 
England had paid £100,000 for the Queen Dowager, why should they pay 
£100,000 more for a ship for her service? Ifthe ship were not wanted, let it 
be disbanded. He really did think that it wasa most serious charge against the 
Admiralty, it being a misapplication of the naval force. 

Sir C. ADAM denied that this was a misapplication of the naval force. The 
Hastings was not applied particularly to the purpose of going out with Queen 
Adelaide. It had, too, been actually employed on the coast of Spain. When 
it came home it would, too, be employed in defending Sheerness, which the | 
honourable member for Birmingham told them was about to be attacked. Even 
if there were expenses in the sending out and bringing home of illustrious a 
personage as the Queen Dowayger, he did not know that they could be reasonably | 
objectedto; but the fact was that the Queen Dowager had insisted upon not 

rmitting the country to be put to one farthing expense on her account, and to 
ine them paid out of the £300,000 to which the honourable member for Kil- 
kenny had allud -d 

Captain PECHELL said that he was sure that if the honourable member for 
Kilkenny krew all the circumstances of the case he would be the last person to | 
make the observations which he had done. It would have been quite improper | 
to have put an individual of ber Majesty’s rank and delicate situatior on board | 
of a packet. 

SirC. CODRINGTON observed, that if her Majesty pleased that the Queen | 
Dowager snould go out in the Hastings no one could object to it; but then, ifa | 
ship were wanted only for that purpose, another ship ought to have been com- 
missioned for that purpo e only. 

Sir G. CLERK believed that the honourable member for Kilkenny was the | 
only member who would grudge the use of a ship to an individual of the ex- 
alted station of the Queen Dowager. He had himself, on a former evening, 
brought before the house a case to which he had received no answer—it was 
with respect to the power assumed by the Admiralty of lowering ‘he rates of | 
ships, making a third rate to be classed as a fourth rate. It was according to | 
the manner in which a ship was rated that the pay of petty officers was fixed. 
The practice that now prevailed was likely to lead both to inconvenience and 
discontent. He wished to know if the Lords of the Admiralty had consulted 
with their law advisers, for he believed that the officers of ships improperly 
rated could bring an action for the difference in the amount of the pay given to 
them and that which they ought to receive. % 

Mr. C. WOOD reminded the honourable gentleman that when petty officers 
entered a ship they knew how it was rated, and that according to that rating 
they were to be paid. He believed that the Admiralty had the power of rating 
a ship, and that the Board of Admiralty, which preceded the present, intended 
to have done in this respect precisely what had been accomplished by the pre- 
sent board. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON thought the thing now complained of had been done 
when the honourable member for Stamford was connected with the Ad- 
muiralty. 

Sir CV. ADAM observed that the small seventy-fours were much better em- 
ployed :n their present service than frigates, and so far from its being an in- 
convenience to the petty officers to have them so employed, it was a great 
convenience to them, for they had a fine airy ship, and not Jess pay than they 
would have ut-der other circumstances. 

Mr. HUME remarked that he had heard no reason yet given why a line-of- 
battle ship was given to the Queen Dowager. Upon looking over the estimates, 
he found, in various portions of it, that expenses were incurred in the packet 
service, amounting in all to £172,623. He wished that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have all the expences with respect to the Post-oliice placed 
under the one head, in order that they might know distinctly what were the 
exact expenses and revevue of that important department. ‘The accounts of 
the Post-office ought not to be mixed up with those of the navy. The accounts 
ought, for the public convenience, to be kept separate. 

Mr. ©. WOOD replied, that the packet expences were stated in the minutes 
They had now, for the tirst time, these expences actually distinguished from 
the remainder of the navy. 

Mr. HUME objected to the appointment of Sir Ef. Parry as Comptroller of 
Steam Machinery and of the Packet Service, botn because the gallant officer, 
though we!! able to command a ship, was not by profession an engineer, and 





also on account of the salary awarded him, which he considered more than the 
duties of the office entitled him to 

Sir ©. ADAM and Mr. C. WOOD contended for the necessity of this office, 
in consequence of the increasing use of steam machinery in the navy, and de- 
fended the appointment to it of the gallant officer in question. 

Mr. HUME said te was not satistied upon this subject, and should certainly 
divide the committee upon it if the vote was again propo ed 

The vote, after some further discussion, was agreed to 

The next vote proposed was £2,550 for the office for the Registry of Mer 
chant Seamen. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON complained of the hardships inflicted upon merchart 
seamen in stopping their wages after the vessel was shipwrec ked, whereas in 
the navy, as long as they kept under the command of their officer, they were 


Pp id. 
Mr. Alderman THOMPSON thought the honourable and gallant member 
cast unmerited censure upon the shipowners in this matter. ‘he crew made 


their agreeinent for the whole vovage, and when that voyage was not com- 
pleted they, of course, could not claim for that part of it which remained unper- 
formed 

Captain PECHELL begged to draw the Secretary of the Admiralty’s atten- 
tion to a pot which had been the sulject of much complaint, namely, the stop 
page of pensions for good conduct to parties when in active service 

Mr. CHARLES WOOD said that the practice was not a new one, nor 
confined to the Admiralty. On the contrary, it had been a principle acted upon 
for upwards of twenty years in all public offices, that no man should receive 
pension and pay at the same time. He was not prepared to introduce any mea- 
sure to alter the rule in the present case. In his opinion, whatever objections 
might be urged against it, he thought that this rule had two good results of no 
slight importance. In the first place it tended to keep up a reserve of seamen, 
upon which the service could draw in time of need ; and secondly, the exist- 
ence of these pensioners served as an example and an inducement to other sea- 
men to prefer the Queen’s to the merchants’ service. By a measure, however, 
which was passed a few years ago, it was provided that where pensioned seamen 
are called upon by proclamation to serve, they were to be allowed their pen- 
sions together wi h their pay 

The vote was then agreed to 

£26,597 was then proposed to defray the salaries of those engaged in several 


scientific departments 


Mr. WOOD said, that so far from these men having any right to complain, it 
was a fact that of the eighteen foreman no less than eleven were members of 
the naval school, and they had, in many instances, been promoted over men ten 
years their seniors. 

Mr. HUME said there was an item in this vote, of which he quite approved. 
It was £100 for rendering available the library of the late Dr. M*Quinnal. 
This was an example which he had no doubt would be followed by other mem- 
bers of the naval profession. ‘There was another item, of which he did not seo 
the object, It was to support an establishment for scientific education at the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. Now, seeing that the scientific establish- 
ments which had been previously set up by the government were not very well 
treated, he was at a loss to know what purpose could be gained by forming 
the proposed one. 

Mr. ©. WOOD said that this establishment was founded for the purpose of 
combining scientific knowledge with practice’ 

Sir E. CODRINGTON bore testimony to its utility. 

Sir G. CLERK took this opportunity of vindicating the character of Capt. 
Smith, to whom the navy was greatly indebted as projector of the school on 
board the Excellent, from the rather severe remarks which had been uttered 
with regard to him on a former night by the hon. member for Brighton. — 

Captain PECHELL was most happy in being enabled to say that Captain 
Smith was an excellent officer. All he had asserted with regard to him on 
a former evening was, that he was not the projector of the school in question. 

After some further discussion the vote was agreed to; as were also the 
following :— 

£121,319 for the salaries of the officers and civil expenses of the naval es- 
tablishment at home. 

£19,694 for the salaries of officers and contingent expenses of the naval es- 
tablishment abroad. 

On the questfon that £468,969 be granted for the wages of workmen, Xc , 
in the dock-yards. 

Mr. W. ATTWOOD entered into a comparative statement of the amount of 
wages paid to the workmen in government dock-yards and in merchant dock- 
yards, contending, from the discrepancy between the two, that it was impos- 
sible to expect that the latter class of shipwrights could be engaged in the go- 
vernment yards. The very worst class of workmen in the merchant yards 
earned as much as the very best men in the government yards. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that the subject had at- 
tracted the attention of the heeds of the Admira!ty, and woul! >1:edily be 
brought under the consideration of the Treasury. ‘There was unaebtedly a 
disposition on the part of the ‘Treasury, as well as on the part of the de- 
partment more immediately connected with the subject, \o revert to the old 
system of payment in the dock-yards. 

Mr. BARNARD was quite certain that no system could auswer the pnblic 
interest better than that which was formerly followed, namely, the ‘job 
system,” as it was called. Men worked better, because they knew they should 
be paid in proportion to their exertions. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON complained of the system of classification, by which 
men were chosen by lot, and not by merit. ‘The effect in one instance within 
his own knowledge had been to place an apprentice above the man who taught 
him his trade. He was glad to learn from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that government contemplated making an improvement In the present system 

The vote was agreed to. 





—————— 
MEETING OF THE CHARTISTS AT DEVIZES. 

On Friday evening last a public meeting, convened by the Devizes chart- 
ists, took place in the Market place. At six o'clock a procession of about 2000 
persons (chartist calculation, which invariably aids a cypher) from the surround- 
ing villages entered Dev.zes, with music, flags, &c. Mr. Henry Vincent, W. 
G. Burns, of the Convention, and W. P. Roberts, Esq. of Bath, were ia an 
Open carriage. On reaching the market the numbers present were, it is said, 


| about 5,000. A large wagon was provided as hustings, on ascending which Mr 


Viacent and his fiiends were loudly cheered. ‘The proceedings we give in the 
words of the chartist reporter :— 

“Mr Carrier, of Trowbridge, was called to the chair. He had not spoken 
five minutes before a body of from 200 to 300 tories composed of drunken farm- 


ers, lawyers’ clerks, parsous, aud other supporters of the renegade Burdett, | 


headed by Tugwell, the under-sheriff of the county, made their appearance at the 
right of the meeting. A horn was blown by Tugweil, the under-sheriff, as the 
signal of attack, when an immediate rush was made upou the meeting, with cries 
of ‘corn laws for ever,’ ‘church and state;’ *no dissenters;’ ‘no bloody 
whigs and radicals ;’ ‘three cheers for the Queen,’ and ‘down with Vincent.’ 
The meeting thus suddenly thrown into confusion, no man knowing friend from 
fue, and the dark of night approaching, a scene of indescribable coniusion oc- 
curred. Mr Roberts, of Bath, endeavoured to obtain a hearing, but in vain 
Mr Burus, then mounted, and said, ‘Here are a few drunken tories trying to 
raise the antiquated cry of ‘church and state;’ but we will neither be bam 
bouzled by the one nor plundered by the other.’ (Loud cheers and dreadtul 
uproar. ) ‘. 

‘*Mr Vincent rose amidst stones, flints, and mud, which were flyirg in all di- 
rections. He said—Friends, be not alarmed—these fellows below ate giving us 
very important lessons—they are convincing us of the efficacy of moral force 
(Loud cheers, waving of hats, groans and cries of ‘corn laws and church and 
state forever.”) Weare met to-night tu tell the base aristocracy that we have 
sworn death to the system by which they live—(cheers and confusion)—and 
to tell them, that if these be the weapons with which the people are to be met, 
we shall take up arms in our own defence. (Cheers, and throwing of mud and 


stones.) The confusion increasing with the darkness, Mr. Vincent said—lIt 1s | 


essential that peace be preserved, so | suggest the propriety of adjourning this 
meeting. 

“ Mr. Carrier then adjonrned the meeting until Easter Monday at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon —(London Weekly Chronicle, March 31 ) 

State and Prospect of Trade.—Nothing can bo more anomalous than the po- 
sition of the commercial and manufacturing interests at the present imument. 
The gigantic monopoly of the cotton market has forced the raw materval to a 
price wholly dispropurtioned to the market value of the mauufactured article 
The manufacturers have vainly attempted to wihstand the confederacy against 
them ; stocks are getting low. she experiment of short time couid not be per- 
severed in; and we lave the extraordinary spectacle of universal activity, witli 





The title of that copy was reprinted, and the imprint was different from the pre- 
sent, independent of the date being altered to 1619. 

A curious specimen of mechanical ingenuity, called the Aellopodes, is at 
present exhibited at the George-hall, Aldermanbury. It is a carriage for travele 
ling without horse or steam, propelled solely by the traveller's own weight ; 
and it is the invention of Mr. Nevis, a native of Cambridge. Its structure is 
light and elegant ; and any person may, on common roads, propel himsellf at 
the rate of between twenty and thirty miles an hour, and on railroads it might 
be worked with incredible velocity. 


The drawing, writing, and working-case of the late wife of Don Carlos, was 
last week exhibited at Robins’s auction-rooms, previous to the sale, which took 
place on ‘Tuesday. It is of ebony, richly studded with steel, all the appen- 
dages, which are most numerous, being inlaid with gold ; and as a work of art, 
it is unrivalled for beauty and elegance of design. ‘lhis splendid bijou is said 
to have cost £500. 

We understand that the individual claiming the title of the Earl of Stirling, 
at present a prisoner in the Calton jail, was served with an indictment on 
Monday, to take his trial before the High Court of Judiciary, on a charge of 
forgery, on Wednesday, the 3d of April.—[Edinburgh Advertiser. ] 

The school and vicarage of Warfield were on Friday morning, at two o'clock, 
burnt down to the ground ; ard what makes the calamity the more distressing 
is, that one boy has perished in the flames, the son of the Rev. T. Frere, pre- 
bendary of Westmi: ster. 

We have to record this week some acts of munificence, and, we may ven- 
ture to say, of piety, such as very seldom comes before the eye of the public 
No less than the sum of £2,000 has been subscribed by Herbert and Thomas 
Minton, Esgqrs., of Stoke, for the purpose of commencing a fund, tv be applied 
in the erection of additional churches in the Staflordshire Potteries. Smith 
Child, Esq., of Newfield-hall, has also contributed the sum of £500 to the 
above purpose.—[Staffordshire Advertiser. } 

On Monday last, the committee of gentlemen who had undertaken the 
management of the subscription which had been entered into, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a residence for our respected incumbent, the Rev. F 
Close, transmitted the sum of £2,235, 12s., the amount collected, to the 
reverend gentleman, to be by him applied in part payment for his new resi 
dence at Lansdown.—{Cheltenham Journal. } 

The probability that cotton will at least maintain its present value, if not go 
| still higher, has for the moment given more firmness to the trade in grey cloth 
| and yains, at Manchester. 

Magnanimity.—OFf all virtues magnanimity is the rarest. There ere a hun 
dred persons of merit for one who willingly acknowledges it in another. 

Monuments.—Those only deserve a monument who do not require it ; 
that is, those who have raised themselves one in the minds and memories 
of men. 

Happiness.—Our life, it is true, has its bright and its dark hours, yet none 
are wholly obscured, for when the sun of happiness is set, the reflected moon 
light of hope and memory are still around us 

A Persian Bon-Vivant.—Mirza Baba, the shah Zadah’s Hakem bashee, or 
physician-general, was most enthusiastically devoted to Bacchus, and excused 
himself for always being entre deux vins ; as the weather was so bitterly cold, 
his shoob (cloak) was not sufficiently warm; he strongly recommended a 
tumbler of noyeau, or cherry bounce, (medicinally, of course,) as being highly 
| salutiferous, and followed up his goodly precept by practice. Although he 
| could empty a bottle of English brandy at one draught, his sobriety was 
unimpeachable. You might as well have attempted to intoxicate a sponge. — 
[Mignan’s Tour in Koordistan. } 





—— 
NEWFOUNDLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 
| Lord Durham declares in his report, that he found the suspension of the con 
| stitution of Lower Canada and the dissolution of the House of Assembly a great 
convenience to him, and we have no doubt but that such was really ti.e case 
Lord Durham, however, is, we suspect, not the only man in our North American 
Colonies who would find the dissolution of the House of Assembly a seal com 
fort and advantage—His Excellency the Governor of Newfoundiand has lately 
| **earried out” tnis principle to the great relief of himself and kis colony, and 
| has obtained for both a short respite from insult and oppression, by means of a 
| prorogation under somewhat remarkable circumstances, ‘ Be it known,” then, 
**to all to whom these presents shall come,” that about seven years ago a Le 
gislative Assembly, consisting of fifteen members, was inflicted upon Newfound 
| land ;—the elective franchise being extended to all who had occupied any tene 
ment for a year, and the same ;—the numerical majority of the mbhabitants 
being of the lowest qualification for members, being a two years’ o cup ation of 
the order of Irish Papists, our readers may perhaps imagine what sort of * percons 
were returned to this ** do:nestie Parliament,’’ and what sort of things they pro 
| ceeded todo. Every debating society, from the * Union” at Oxford or « au 
| bridge down to the Common Council, the Convention Parliament and the Mary- 
lebonue Vestry, as a matter of course, makes it a point to imitate the House 
| of Commons in its form, lan guage, and in most of its prominent defects ;—the 
(‘ommon Council talks of its Bar ;—the Convention appoints standing commit 
tees ;—even the Vestry has its ** constituents” its **resolutions,”’ and its ** stand- 
| ing orders ;""—the Newfoundland Legislative Assembly* was not behindhand, 
} and ‘*the fifteen” immediately elected a Speaker and a Serjeant-at-Arms, 
voted themselves, we have no doubt, handsome salaries (an improvement by 
the way which the Tail and the Chartists long to copy,) and began to look about 
for an eligible opportunity for the discovery or manufacture of some * Privileges 
of Parliament,” without which they must have actually felt that they ** wern’t 








| 
} 


nobody,’’—and the crying necessity for which the very existence of their ‘* Ser 
jeant-at-arms” demonstrated .he Opportunity soon presented itself. Mr 


| Kielley, a surgeon of St. John’s, got into an altercation in the street with a Mr 
Kent, one of the fifteen, (upon a subject utterly unconnected with anything 


| which had taken place, or was about to take place within that venerabie body, 
| and having applied some strong language to him, Mr. Kent complained of 1t to 
‘the House.”” Whereupon ** Mr. Speaker” wrote a note to the * Sergeant 
at-Arms” (which he afterwards called his warrant,) desiring him to bring Mr 


Kielley to the bar, which was accordingly done on the 9th of August last (Mr 


K. having been taken on the 6th,) when a general written apology to the House 
| 


} 


goods cheap, and the raw insteri.] dear! ‘This state of things cannot continue, | 45 POs ANS RIS DARES, WISHOUL. SRY. x xplanation being permitted, he was r 
and as there appears little prospect of any decline in the cotton market, goods | 4“ d to answer,” Ye fe or“ No,” vhether he would si; n it or not He refused 
must be expected to advance.—[ Manchester Chronicle. } to sign, tnless he was told for wh t he was required to apologize, and ther 
The Russian governm:nt has been obliged to break up the University of St. | ¥4* taken to one common f{ aol However, upon being brought up by / 
Wiadimir, at Kiew, on account, of the secret societies for the overthrow of | (’ savdeoe + e Mr. Justice Lilly, one o the Judges ot ens Supreme Court « 
Russian domination which pervaded the Uuiversity New oundlar d, he was discharged Pherevpon both the Learned Judge 
| the Sheriff were taken into custody by the Sergeant-at-Arms, by virtue, 
—— imagine, of another note from the Speaker ; and after being paraded throu 
~ ‘ “ the streets, and confined for near'y two days and a night, were only rel d 
Latest Kutelligeuece. bv the House of Assembly be ing forthwith prorogued by the Governor Mi 
Naval Harbors of Refuge.—Tt.e Lurds of the Treasury have sanctioned Kiel le y immediately brought his action for false imprisonment against tli 
the survey of the eastern coastof England, not alone fur the purpose of building Speaker and Sergeant at-Arms, who pleaded a justification, to which . 
forts, as is generally reported, but also for the purpuse of constructing harbors | Plaintiff demurred ; and in January the case was argued in the Supreme Co 
of refuge for her Majesty's smaller vessels of the royal navy agains: the easterly and judgment given for the defendants, by Mr. Clief Justice Bourne, and Mt 
| and north easterly gales. Lowestoft, Southwold, Hollesley Bay. and Hurwici Justice Desbarres, Mr. Justice Lilly dissenting. ‘The case seems to have 
harbors offer the must eligible sites for the purpose above named; and amongst ably argued by Mr. Robinson, for the plaintiff, and by Mr. Emerson, fot 
these Harwich ts under stood to have a decided preference. In these works of defendants ; and the judges gave judgment seriatim, aud their reasons at gr 
| the government i’ is not intended to prevent the private companies from mak- length. The arguments principally relied on for the plainutf were, that t 


ng inner basins or inland harbors. |: is said that the Harwich southern pier 
will be made to terminate in a six gun ba'tery, and that a pier of a similar form 
will commence frum the breakwater, and terminate fifty yards from the other 

| pier-head This will be accessible at ali time of the tide, and will be known by 
a great light. ; 
Call. ng Out of the Yeomanry —A circular has been issued by the secre- 
tary of state for the home cepurtinent (Lord John Russell,) directed to the lords 
lieutenants of counties, for the assembling shortly of their respective yeomanry 
corps, for permanent duty. 





The Queen, at the recommendation of Lord Melbourne, has granted a pen- 


lington’s Despatche s,”’ on account of his services to literature 

Lord Glenelg is to have the pension held by Lord Auckland previously to his 
appointment to the Governor-Generalship of India fhe pension is £2,000 
a year 

The trousseaux of the brie elect of the Marquis of Douro, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hay, is likely to be one of the most splendid that has added value to the 


raving found in his cabinets quantities of diamonds which he had forgotten, or 
never thought of till now, has declared that the bride shall have them all 
A:nongst them is an order given to his Grace by Louis XVIII, worth £50,000 





Mr. M. ATTWOOD begged to call attention to the fact that there were Ihe Lady Elizabeth is in her 19th year.—Morning Herald 
wenty-two firemen in t navy yard, who had belonged to the naval s¢ At asale at Mr Sotheby’s rooms, last week, of the miscellaneous |} rv of 
and yet were without spect of promotion | the late Edmund Lodge, E'sq., Clarenceux King at Arins, the following curious 
Mr. © WOOD observ« that if the returns were looked at, they would s } d unique volume was urchased by Mr. Bent, of the Aldine Chambers Pater 
that t! sons we most fairly dealt with | oster row, forthe sum of £13. 10s The Mirour of Maiestie, or the Badges 
Mr H { ad mover rareturn, which would st ta spe t | of fonour conceites zoned, with emblems a! xed, ride 
ment had e wit! ese m that when qua yw ibe em- {by H.G., rema fine copy. in half n ce | ! Wid 


p! ous alioat He tho ont t ’ ec vith ie- | LOLS I ' ression of it W 


sion of £200 per annum to Colonel Gurwood, the ed:tor of the ‘* Doke of Wel- | 


dowry of modern belles. We hear, that his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
5 il 


Newfoundland House of Assembly bi ing not quite seven years old, and this 
} being the first case of the kind, no usage or custom could be contended for 
| that there was no analogy between the origin, constitution, or jurisdiction of 
the House of Assembly, and that of the House of Commons ; that the House 
| of Assembly was not a court; that on the 5th of December, 1837, that House 
| having summoned the two puisne judges of the Supreme Court to attend and 
give evidence before a Committee, they flatly refused, and that no further pro 
| ceedings were taken against them ; and lastly, taat the pretended warrant was 
bad, not being under seal—not setting forth that it was made by the authority 
| of the House, and not fixing any period during, or until which the plaintiff was 
to be kept in custody. Lord Denman’s judgment in Stockdale vy. Hansardt 
was also quoted. 
| On behalf of the defendants it was contended, that all the cases establishi 


the power of the House of Commons to commit for breach of privilege were 
directly in point ; that many other Colonial Assemblies possessed and constantly 
| exercised the same power ; that It was a power In every superior legislative 
body, and absolutely necessary to the due perfyrmance of its functions ; that it 
must be intended that the House of Assembly was invested with this power 01 





> , 4 > 
; creation: and the cases of Burdett vy. Abbottt and Beaumout v. Ba 
were relied upon 
Chief Justice Bourne, in giving judgment lor the defendants, relied ent 
on the Baron Parke’s jud ent in Beaumont v Barrett: he did no 
the defects of the wadirant, but he thor t that the justific ation ple 
fliciently the facts, from which t appe ured that the proceed 
ecordance with the forms of the House 
* Some of our reacers may remember H. B.'s excellent carrica 


Hos able H The Speaker, wiha par of long 
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1839. The Alvion. 
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: Mr. Justice Desbarres did not notice the defects of the warrant ; he grounded for some time supposed would be the upshot. The cabinet is most anxious for | colour for your sapien which they request your acceptance of, and beg of 
ne his judgment upon the analogous cases in other colonies,—upon the necessity | peace and place; the manufacturers are desirous of keeping open the Ameri- | — tp oiiasea te knee of par’ deep “ unfeigned regret, at | oe 
_ for such @ power pag eg - “| P ong Aenay and laid —_ can market for their productions; the monied interests tremble for the fate of foatindge'el this > alba estroy coniidence, and interrupt the return of better 
tre : al Parliame y various ¢ ; ah 7 : ; . o ¢. {oes . ’ 7 : 
: is OE tek one peeech po sence detsauae pe onan “the law of | their 100 millions of American stock—while the liberal pay mee as it 1s | In conveying to you this expression of their sentiments and feelings, I beg 
if at England.” termed, consisting of whigs and radicals, resist any attempt to assail a Guvern- to assure you that by no one is the late transaction more deeply deplored than 
ight Mr: Justice Lilly thought that no argument could be drawn from the practice | ment of “liberal principles.” These various classes of persons constitute a by myself; and that I - extremely grieved that I was not apprised in time to 
of the House of Commons, Parliament being the highest court of the realm, | large portion of the British people, and are certainly so many safeguards for offer you my apology before you quitted the shore. a 
was and this power supposed to have belonged to before its separation into two peace. Our readers may recollect that we viewed the subject in this light a On learning of it, although the weather was hazy, night setting in, and no 
took two Houses, and to be thus (as Lord Ellenborough observed in Burdett v f be ti We a Le sail eee Meade tha Sikiich ste boat at hand, I despatched a canoe with two men to return you the flag, and 
pen- Abbott) part of the common law of the law. He remarked, that the House of | '©w weeks since. _ WO GP NOt Copy sny of t e articles : 5 Sh press, | express my deep regret at the affair. I immediately placed in confinement 
art, Assembly had not jurisdiction over the whole of the colony; that, so far from | as they are of a similar tenor to those received by the Great Western, which those charged with the offence, and have instituted a court of enquiry relative 
said being ‘‘ supreme,” it could only, with the assent of the Governor and Councli, we gave so copiously on her arrival. Lord Brougham has, on this subject, as | to Late ; r 
make laws “‘ agreeable to the laws of England ;’ that it had only existed s!X| \ 61) a5 on the Canada question, given an opinion against his own fellow subjects ‘Trusting that you will receive this unanimous and immediate reprobation of 
ling, yours) and that his late Majesty had been advised to withhold hie secon fom and pronounced them in the wrong ;—so also has that notable and self-sufficient this transaction, from the officers of this Battalion, together with the new 
t on some of its acts, because they contained the words “in Colonial Parliament 8 3 . F Sat Wie den ok taal colour, as an earnest desire on our part to repair the injury inflicted, 
ge of assembled.” He further remarked, that the laws or usages of other colonies | personage Mr. Builer ; but then it should be ee min I have the honour to be, Sir, ; 
could be of no authority in Newfoundland ; that the House of Assembly had | gentlemen has been burnt in effigy by the Culonists, and that the other de- Your most ob’t and humble serv t, 
lock, not been established as a “court,” nor had it ever received any authority tO | serves to be. The ‘Charterists,” or Agrarians, in England continue their et ci a CJ —— 
ssing use or enjoy any of the privileges of Parliament ; he thought, that if it had a noisy nonsense respecting the distribution of property, &c., but although this} _,,, Col. and Lt. Col. Com. 6th Prov. Bat. Militia, 
. ht to imprison the plaintiff, it might lawfully imprison him (as it had assumed g é To Captain Hugunin, of the Stephen Girard. 
pre- ng I I , rs dice. furnishes food for the newspapers in great abundance, it cannot be regarded in 
to do,) and all the judges for any judicial act ; that the warrant was bad ; only pay g ’ 5 ' 
ven- a constructive contempt appeared on the face of it ; that the imprisonment not | any serious light. Port Co.sorne, April 23, 1839. 
ablic being justified by any “ statute, usage, or precedent,” was wrongful, and that Nothing of any moment has transpired in relation to the supposed impending Capt. J. C. Hueunin : 
omas the plaintiff ought to have judgment on the demurrer. disruption of the cabinet. Sir Robert Peel enquired of Lord John Russell when | Sir,—I am very sorry for the unfortunate affray which took place on board 
yplied Such is an outline of the judgments delivered in this remarkable case ; we hho intended te beine forward hie promiced motion for  cértificate of cherecter, your vessel last evening, and lament that I did accompany you down, when 
Smith confess, that to our apprehension, Mr. Justice Lilly’s reasons are completely Kiss Be of. : ba A ae ak eal you brought me your clearance. Those of the men who could be identified 
o the unanswered by those of his brethren ; that he is most clearly right in his view and his Lordship stated that he had fixed the 11 of “Apri : ” hat purpose. | were immediately put under arrest, and will be punished for their folly They 
of the subject, and we hope the case may be brought by appeal before the | His Lerdshiy well knows that on any Irish question, Mr. O'Connell and his | were elated with the idea of having been disbanded, and had indulged in tak- 
5 the —_ ee of the Ape epee : SE eee tail will come to his aid and probably carry him through the House of Com- aaa much liquor. They are preparing to march from hence to-morrow 
The great objection, as it strikes us, to the applicability of the cases ne ae 7 q. ; 
oe pelt V. “Abbot, a Beaumont v. Barrett to the sensemh case is, that in each of | '°"* with a triumphant vote on I understand ‘eal poetics! ined, the repair of which, and ye Be pe ~ 
a de those cases the party committed was guilty of a contempt towards the whole The ship York, Captain Meyer, brings advices from Centon es lete os the Pad 1 oe iy wi engage ie _ on behalf of the 
eae House in its collective capacity, not, as in the present case, to a single mem- oe pee fh ‘ i 5 acah sie anemic ak thie eileen te of hte elland Cana zom pany 1ope you will not allow this event to prevent your 
ber, such member not even being at the time engaged in the discharge of hls | 2th of January. and it is matter of regre & ; | returning through the canal, or influence others thereto, as you may be assured 
: duttes. This is an objection which goes to the principle of the thing; we say leasan t character. There had been acompletes — ension ot trade between every endeavour will be exercised to facilitate your transit through the canal, 
ee nothing as to the warrant, the objections to the form of which were not even | jhe Chinese and foreign nations, resulting from information received by the and to prevent any obstacle upon your runte. 
cloth noticed by the two judges who gave judgment for the defendants, —— authorities, of cmsiderable illicit dealings inopium. The great demand for this | I remain, Sir, your most obedient, : eee 
ve apprehend, are obv y fe $ VE . Our space will not allow us ie pea at ae . BL . 
tons ep ag hen pr pried ven pic bogs OI cena ole: wippmcctets: Son article in China is well known, and the government have long wrt using ef_ | Collector Welland Canal Co. 
after the discharge of the plaintiff; the arrest and imprisonment of a judge, | forts to suppress the noxious habit of using this drug. Such is the eagerness a 
re it, merely for the discharge of a judicial duty ; and the arrest of the Sheriff for | of the people, however, that smuggling toa large extent continues to be carried The British mail has been robbed among the Thousand Islands in the St 
mores obeying, as he was bound to do, the order of the judge ; they are so iniquitous | on, and the authorities hav e, therefore, resorted to summary preventives. Upon| Lawrence. Bill Johnson, who has lately experienced the lenity of the Ameri- 
and disgraceful, that we apprehend, even Chief Justice Bourne and Mr. Justice | »),, informatisn of two coolies, that Mr. Innes, a British merchant, was concern- | can Courts, is said to be the hero of this new outrage. 
none Desbarres will find it difficult to support them when brought under their Pyare 1 f hict ih fa cialeeadiche on tine iain ete aie gi ? 
moon judictal notice, as we conclude they shortly must be. Committing a judge for ed in the purchase o Opium waich was se) o be privately on boarp omas It is said that the Whig Ministers are about to suspend the Constitution o 
doing a judicial act, is a piece of tyranny from which even the former Irish and | Perkins, an American ship, an order was issued for nailing down the hatches of Jamaica ' 
ee, oF the present American “domestic legislatures” would have shrunk—it is = of that vessel, and for expelling her in three days, together with the consigne® Sir Thomas Hardy is appointed to the North American station and will hoist 
ccused known to the most despotic governments of Europe, and its perpetration must | of the vessel, Mr. T'a/bot and Mr. Inres, said to be concerned in the landing of —: 
: ot 1 slible etig » Newfoundland “six year old” legislators. | ‘ __° | his flag on board the Winchester, 52 guns. 
y cold, inflict an indelible stigma upon these Ne y 5 the opium. The hong merchants, also, who had become security fer the vessel, 
ded a A few more such atrocities must necessarily lead to the employment of force ; aly eae pies: dde led } ; 7 sey ak py «8 We regret to announce the death of Sir Herbert Taylor, which took place 
highly the liberty of every respectable man in the colony wili not be tamely surren- | W48 “iKewise seized, and degraded by having the caugue, or yoke, Axed on his at eameen nti Gack. 
ich he dered to the tender mercies of these fifteen gentlemen nominated by two or neck. The rest of the hong merchants were threatened with a similar punish- ) 
ay was three priests, nor will such judgments as those of the Chief Justice and Mr. | ment; and they therefore required, what could not be given, viz., that the} The French Ministry is not yet organized, and the politics of that country 
nge.— Desbarres, evading the principal difficulties of the case, and sath arti, a sd foreign merchauts should give them some pledge with regard to the boats com- | are as unsettled as at our former advices 
w the cua vauleiadll ateniniad tad a » vuietle to sub 0 
ran rg oo os nea anita, Gee by? cmapolles | ing from foreign veasets te the shore. On further investigation, it appears that We lament to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Gill, of the New-York 
principally employed on what Lord Durham calls ‘“ Parish business,” under a the charge against Mr. Talbot was false ; but matters had come to such a pass, | Evening Star, which took place on Monday last from apoplexy. Mr. Gill was 
imited local authority which has not existed seven years, voting the majesty | that the governor determined to make a severe example. An opium dealer | jn his 58th year, and beloved by all who knew him. A widow and five children 
of their own persons sv sacred that to address any one of a ergy oa? _ | was seized, and it was determined to execute him in front of the foreign facto. | jament his loss. 
e con street, on private business, is a ** breach ¢ rilege,”’ subjecting the ofiender _ ia : AS Spee cae ; 
a great ; an ladelaie xo of soli Bite og 7d Soa shdictlans, that even the rf : shen was considered so greet an affront, ~~ seonare pe = Coenen. We have given an article from that capital work the Monthly Law Maga- 
e case authority of Mr. Chief Justice Bournet aud Mr. Justice Desbarres, would scarce The foreign merchants assembled, a crowd was collected, the executioners zine, on the politics of Newfoundland, which we commend to our Colonial 
nerican ly have rendered it worthy of refutation or of notice in our pages, had it not | were driven off, and obliged to take up another situation less offensive, for the readers 
if com been for the serious results to which it may (under the fostering care of the performance of their duty. The natives also, on their parts, assembled in great iid 
toga | Marquis of Normanby) ultimately lead. numbers, and riots and tumults for some time prevailed. At the time the York Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have just published “ The Adven 
aa até a sailed, however, these disturbances had subsided, and there was a prospect of tures of Robin Day,” by the Author of “ Calavar,” in 2 vols 
‘e — The following Circular has been issued by Sir George Arthur, in con- | return to peaceable commerce ; but the sas Ng vt for some time, Ailes, “ Advice to Young Gentlemen on entering Society,” by the Author of 
oa Le ee er attus i. aka Ste ' J S : 1 S > g sec S » vessels, with¢ »mselves receiv- . 4 . bs 
shanna ihe = oo oe. tee ee = ann Haas: Sen Sy - a —_ “10 . - aah a si : ae | pene ge — cog “ Laws of Etiquette.” We have also received from the same publishers the 
fo tane near Prescot. [¢ ircular. ] Ing securities that there sia r€ = smuggling in opium le residents have “‘ Poetic Wreath.” consisting of select passages fiom the worke of English 
ibitants Government House, Toronto, 20th April, 1839 petitioned the ne to compel the hong merchants to secure, and they will Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. This is an exceedingly beautiful little 
ation of Sir,—The Lieutenant Governor has learnt with feelings of extreme regret, | probably succeed. Prices of teas are at present enormously high volume, well got up and well illustrated. All these works are for sale by the 
yercous that several musket shots were fired on the 14th of this month, from the shore cu - pa ts : - t adipsia 
ey pro it Prescott, on the American steamer ‘“ United States,” in her passage up the Ihe London papers detail an unpleasant affair that has taken place at the | Carvills and ether booksellers 
2.4-entl iver St. Lawrence Queen’s palace in relation to Lady Flora Hastings, daughter of the late Mar- Monthly Law Magazine.—The Prospectus of a new Periodical under this 
e Mary- It has hitherto been a subject of the highest gratification to his Excellency to quis, so well known in this country during the revolutionary war, as Lord Raw- | title has just been distributed, and from the nature of the plan as well as the 
- House eflect, that under circumstances of extraordinary suffering, and exposed to } £ dhe Wham one of the: manila of hentut 06 the Pideens af & a : ca 
$3 ;—the njuries of the most irritating character, the inhabitants of this Province have | °°" ee saagtect ness 1¢ Duchess of Kent, the | literary character of its editor, a valuable work may be fairly expected 
ommit lisplayed a degree of forbearance—the natural result of a due regard for their | Queen’s mother, and is a most amiable and exemplary person; she it seems | The Magazine will be under the charge of J. St. Hugh Mills, Esq., who 
* stand- nunicipal Institutions, and of a well grounded contidence in the protection of | was aspersed by some of the people about the royal housel old, but her noble | has already shown his capability for the task in the manner in which he 
ndband, po pf mc — has entitled them to, and has, already preg od spirit repelled their insinuations, and she very properly made the affair known | edited a similar publication in London. A lucid exposition of legal subjects, 
cong we fang sympathy and respect of their fellow-subjects throughout the British | 19 her illustrious relatives, who have taken rm a ae successfully to together with faithful and well selected reports of important cases, will be a 
ok about The importance of the ‘‘ vantage ground” of public opinion in their favor, vindicate her honour to the Queen and to her friends. Wee find the following | real desideratum in Jegal literature, and may justly expect to be properly en- 
rivileges which they have thus acquired, is of inestimable value ; and any occurrence, article in the Court Journal. couraged. The opering number will bepublished on Ist July next, by Frederick 
‘wernt which has the slightest tendency to deprive us of it is, consequently, to be very It is with the utmost reluctance we approach this painful subject. Aware Saunders, 357 Broadway, and the terms of subscription will be five dollars per 
ro’ Ser seriously regretted. of all the circumstances relating to the affair, last week, we studiously avoided | _ 
lf. Mr It is, therefore, difficult for his Excellency, adequately to express his disap- | the slightest allusion to it, confidently hoping that the knowledge of the occur- wen 
tha Mr probation of the conduct of those rash and inconsiderate individuals, who- | rence would be confined to the circle in which it occurred. sem 
inything yielding to the impulses of excited feelings, have been guilty of an act of out, We are sorry that this hope has been disappointed. By an extraordinary The brothers Harper have just published Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new play of 
e body, rage which not only reflects infinite discredit on the immediate authors of it, | want of delicacy the affair has been aliowed to transpire at the clubs, where, | « Richelieu, or the Conspiracy,” a work which has attained a high degree of 
of it to but likewise in sone degree inflicts a wound on the reputation of the commu- | bad as are the circumstances, they have been magnitied into evidence of the ; Pete " A aii le Ww > ! 
erveant nity to which they belong. worst description. In order in some measure to remedy this imprudence, we popularity in England, both as a reac geting ae “% r oo : “il 
ina Mr The testimony which has been spontaneously borne by the representatives | give. in as delicate a manner as possible, the exact state of the case, so that | Serve Our opinion of its qualities for detail at another opportunity. This edition 
ist (Mr ff the people of Upper Canada to the vigilance and care of this Government, | malignant slander may no longer have an opportunity for making the honour of | Contains, besides, certain historical poems by Bulwer, which give a favorable 
e House n watching over their interests, and providing for their security, had induced a | a virtuous female the subject of its eternal gossip specimen of his poetic talents 
( hope that all classes were too well assured of his Excellency’s disposition to A lady, not more distinguished by the beauty of her person than by the re- THE ARMY 
refused protect them, to render it possible that any portion of the inhabitants would | finement of her manners, the delicacy of, her conduct, and the strength of he) : era ; . 
er 1 have ventured to usurp one of the most sacred functions of the Executive, by | intellect, is attached to the household of an illustrious person whom every War Office, March 22.—4th reg. L. Drag. Cor. J. R. J. Coles to be Lieut., 
v i ‘suming to themselves the right of avenging the injuries, inflicted on this | Englishinan reveres for the prudence of her conduct. This lady, feeling indis- | by pur. v Drysdale, whose} prom. has not taken place 7 G. E. Campion, gent., 
Court of Province, by the recent invasions of it | posed, called in a physician enjoying the favour and confidence of the highest | to be Cor. by pur., v. Coles 12th reg of F. Ens. P Thornton, to be Lieut., 
de In directing your attention, therelore, to this most reprehensible proceeding, | personage in the realm, who immediately after his visit requested a conference | by pur., v. Sutton, who re.; W. Longfield, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Thorn- 
riue ‘am directed by his Excellency to call on you to exert, in conjunction with the | with a noble married lady in the same household. ‘To this lady he made a | ton 2ist F. Lieut. M. Mac Gregor to be Adj. v Ainslie, pro. 54th F. Lieut 
thro ther magistrates, and the several civil authorities near you, all the powers | communication which, if true, would be either a proof of a romantic, because R. Parr to be Cap. by pur.. v. Turner, who ret ; Ens. S. L. Horton to be Lieut 
releas d vith which you are constitutionally invested, to prevent the repetition of | secret union on the part of his patient, or utterly subversive of her title to be | by pur., v Parr; G. Poulett, gent. to be Ens., by pur. v. Horton. 67th F. 
vr. Mr ny such improper occurrence considered a woman of honour. ‘This statement the most honourable lady re- | Lieut. T. Byrne to be Capt. without pur. v. Dean, dec.. Ens. H. Collette to 
inst I have the honor tu be, Sir, peated to her husband, who felt it his duty to lay the whole circumstances | to be Lieut., v. Byrne ; Serj. G. Crispin to be Ens., v. Collette : 83d F. Lieut 
t Your most obedient and very humble servant, before a noble relative of the aspersed lady. G. Grey, to be Capt. by pur., v. Anstrither, who ret. ; Ens. W. Hamilton, to 
e Cc R. A. TUCKER, Provincial Secretary Who can describe the anguish of the nobleman on hearing this statement ! | be Lieut. by pur., v. Grey; Hon. W. Gagé, to be Ens. by pur., v. Hamilton 
li !'o the Chairman of the Quarter , He proceeded at once to the palace, and immediately brought the affair on the | 97tn F. Lieut. J. Kinderley, to be Capt. by pur. v. Maxwell, who ret.; Ens 
ave Sessions, Midland District ; tapis. The injured lady was thunderstruck, and indignantly denied the exist- | W. Garforth, to be Liecut., by pur., v Kinderley. 98th F., Lieut. T.C. Orms- 
5 . eee eee ence of any ground for the suspicions of the physician. It was then proposed | by, to be Adj., v Lovett, who res., the Adj., only. Royal Staff Corps.—Brevet 
“ Pry ter gle my See be an eS ee of her age, | that a medical man of high character, who enjoyed the particular confidence of | Major E. P. White, to be Major without purchase. 
that t = : = —_—_____" __*_______ this late Majesty, should be called upon to report upon the truth or falsity of the| “spaing VILLA SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, AT BORDENTOWN, N J. 
and thus Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 108} a 1084 per cent prem. physician’s suspicion HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends, that having purchased of Count de 
led for ques The aspersed lady and her noble relative positively refused to submit to any Survilliers the handsome estate on which this establishment is situated, he ts now 
liction ol 


such reference, arguing, and most properly too, that the word and honour of the 


erecting a large addition to its buildings. Wheno this is completed (which will be about 


‘ ‘« , = 7 : the Istof May,) there will be no one chamber containing more than two beds. 

. “00 lt eh & ’ af ’ OW injured lady ought at i to be considered de wince vidence of the falsity of Besides the a linary Eaglish beanches, which receive ali the attention due to their 
at Houst ms AIG Bi 4 °) the injurious surmise. What course will be pursued by the family of the lady | paramount importance. the French and musical departments are taught in this Seminary 
tend and - we are at present ignorant. The physician, we have since learned, denies that | With unusual care The former is ander the iamodiate charge of a ome I os 
, ’ _ Pw w sArrTT r , ‘ 5 Beng E. . — © . oe 2 . self, and as no other inguage than 1e French is allowed to be used after a stay o! § 
rther pi NEW YORK, SATURDAY MAY 4, 1839 such a communication was made to the noble lady as she reported to her months in the institution, a rapid progress in its practical knowledge is easily secured, 
rrant was husband without neglecting any of the another branches of instruction. The musical department 
authority 


intilf was 
Hansardt 


ege we re 


onstantly 


By the arrival of the George Washington from Liverpool, we have Londor 


lates to the 29th of March; and by the Poland from Havre, we have Paris 


ournals to the 31st 


From the accounts by the former vessel, it would appear, that the proceedings 
'n Congress, in relation to the Boundary, had failed to create any general alarm 


t resentment on the part of the British government or people 


] 


; 
ord Palmerston in the House of Commons, as well as that of the press is very 


The tone of 


A contemporary has been misinformed with respect to the supposition that 
the physician alluded to has been made the tool in a political intrigue, there is 
not the slightest ground for such a supposition, neither is it possible that the 
purpose of any political party could be subserved by such a course of conduct 


—— 


An American vessel recently passing through the Welland Canal, in Upper 


Canada, was very improperly attacked by some of the militia. We are gla 
; | 7 g 


that the most prompt, and we should suppose, satisfactory reparation was im- 











is entrusted to Mr. Edward R. Hanseen, a gentleman who unites twenty years’ expe- 
rience to great professional ability. Private Concerts are given monthly by the pupils, 
who thus acquire by degrees the confidence and a-PLoMB so necessary to a good per- 
ormance, 
There are now five vacancies, application for which may be made, either 
by mail, to 
April 27-3t* 


versonally or 


A.N. GIRAULT, principal. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 397 FOURTH STREET 
OPPOSITE ALBION PLACE. 

N ISS KEOGH respectfully informs her Friends and the Public, that she will con 

s 








in : mediate} le | ie deities + t. The foll tinue her School at her present residence, 397 Fourth Street 
power’ pacific, and war seems to be as remote as the dissolution of the empire. The axoty Made Ly persons In Surmority On we Spo 1e following letters, | A few additional Pupils can be received. Mav3 3t 
Ba Times continues under its hallucination for giving up the territory between the which are given in the Cleveland Herald, are worthy of general circulation, as SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES i ; 
ec ta Sy ea “itis . , they show that law and justice are paramount with the Canadiar twitl ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
d ¢ , John and the St. Croix, notwithstanding it has been enlightened by a “ New nat la alt, ee ey enanerene i ~abaer } 4 Day S Young Ladies, from 11 Warwick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
Brunswick r.”” who. it appears, addressed that paper or the subject pointing standing all the ates ere goopre of that colony have received from this woe lye 9 adler Pane agente te cnet ft 4 — wae 
wd "9 ” ie : . +} anches of Female Edneation, on the most approved modern plan y3 tw 
t the . pabei? side of the lines A circular from Sir George Arthur on a similar case Il be | [ranch n, on th I ) 
he linpracticabiiity of the scheme and its injustice towards the loyal people ial , sl nile ones, will | —_— a . eee 
vho inhabit that part of the Province The Times. we iin cee inet teliiad: found above | Errata In the remarks of Mr. Fessen re the St. George’s Society, published 
‘ . ; ‘ ena I > ‘p - T . ; 2 7 ) "ET a n last w \ ym, In the first sentence the second paragraph, for ‘* distant” read 
y on this subject, is influenced by some one not over friend P Sruns- | OUTRAGE ON AN AMERICAN VESSEL ON PASSING THROUG ‘ distinct { for * attainments” read nent.” In the third paragraph, last sen 
r Iriendty to w bruns 1 i In t { th , 
wir und t} > . ' a : , ‘HE WELLAND CANAL | tence. for “troubles” read “t nphs n the fourth paragraph, first sentence, for 
' id the Provincial agent Mr. Bliss should, as we have no doubt he will* , . ‘Eng ead * England.” I : aragraph, last sentence but two, for “powers 
) ’ ‘ ‘tT ‘ > , © ' 
x TO it rhe storm however has blown over nothing hostile or warlike : Porr ( Pipi April 23d, 1839 ae Jitaiascrtll eon 
ibe es ‘ 5 Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that having called a meeting of the : 
) in consequence of the invasion of the territorv by the State of Maine, | ffi a f thi as) cage 2 , , ; . ; YPLENDIDENGRAVING 4 iid Gagraving of that magnificent edifice, the St 
| Office of this attalion, on the subject of the outrag offered to vo ves el | Ne Ti { it New York e\edrated Artist, and will 
rs 417) at > j } . ‘ . 1 } : v i \ ist, ul 
gs remain quiet on the frontier the negotiations for a final adjustment | and flag last night, at this port, it was unanimously resolved, that a subscrip- , be , mthe J fA it the office of the Literary aad Periodical Agency, No 
* “He case will he resumed bv the two Governments This tion should be raised from 10ng themselve h. t } 13, Ex e Pla New Urieans, at the moderate price of four dollars. Subscrip~ 
ramen his is what we have i : id ft sed from amon themseives, torchwith, to purchase a new , 
hat we ha | 2 pu tions re iby Follansve and Curns, as above April 27.26 
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Summary. 


The Duke of Devoushire is performing a voyage to Constantinople and the | by byron anent the mode of his (Sielley’s) own death : 


Greek islands. After his Grace departed from Naples, he visited her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide at Malta, where he was most kindly received. 

Major-General Sir Patrick Lindesey, K.C.B.—This gallant officer died at 
Portobello, Edinburgh, on the 14th March. He was a very distinguished offi- 
cer, and received the decoration of a K.C.B. for his services during the Bur- 
mese war, where he commanded a division of the expeditionary army. His 
Major-General’s commission bore date 10th of January, 1837. He was Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 39th Foot for several years. 

Count Speranski, formerly private Secretary to the Emperor Alexander, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1812 and 1813, during the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon, died at St Petersburg towards the end of last month. 

The Hon. Mrs. Mildmay.—We regret to announce the death of this amiable 
lady, from the etlects of her dress having caught fire a few days ago. She was 
a daughter of Lord Ashburton, formerly Mr. Baring, and will be long regretted 
by a very numerous circle of relatives and admiring friends. 

Benevolent Society of St. Patrick.—On Saturday the fifty-sixth anniversary 
of this Society was celebrated in Freemason’s Tavern. About 250 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. 
After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been given with the accustomed 
honours, the Treasurer announced a list of donations received on the present 
occasion. The Queen, 105/.; Duchess of Kent, 25/.; the Queen Dowager, 25/.; 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 50/.; Duke of Northumberland, 30/.; Marquess of 
Anglesey 25/.; Marquess of Normanby, 25/.; Marquess of Lansdowne, 251.; 
Marquess of Sligo, 20/.; Marquess of Londonderry, 21/.; Marquess of Down- 
shire, 21/.; Marquess of Headfort, 20/.; Marquess of Thomond, 10/.; Lord 
Clanwilliam, 25/.; Viscount Morpeth, 25/.; Viscount Templetown, 211 ; Vis- 
count Carbery, 21/.; General Bligh, 20/.; Lord Bloomfield, 10/.; Lord Portar- 
ingt on, 10/.; total, 984/.—[March 25.] 

Covent Garden Theatrical Fund.—The anniversary dinner of this excellent 
institution took place on Wednesday evening, his royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge in the chair. ‘There were upwards of two hundred and eighty 
guests present, and the galleries were filled with ladies. Over the chairman 
was a new device, and immediately behind him a niche, in which was placed 
the bust of Shakspeare. After ‘ Non Nobis’ and ‘ God save the Queen,’ in the 
last of which Frazer and Miss P. Horton took the solos, the glee, ‘ By Celia’s 
arbor,’ was sung by Messrs. Land, Elliot, Letiler, and Miss Hawes. Frazer 
and Bennett then took the solos in ‘ Rule Britannia ;’ and Miss P. Horton sang 
‘ Where the bee sucks,’ and was encored. Mr. Sedgwick played on the con- 
certino, accompanied by Sir George Smart. Miss Romer sang ‘ How very 
strange that men should range,’ and was encored ; and the Hungarian singers 
were then introduced, who went through their * band imitations,’ and sang to- 
— their ‘echo,’ behind the screen at the back of the chairman. Madame 

ulcken and her brother David played a duet on the piano and violin, by Herz. 
Miss Romer and Mr. Balfe sang a duet from Joan of Arc, and Miss Hawes a 

tty song, beginning ‘ Thou art lovelier,’ of her own composition, which was 
loudly encored. Mr. Bedford concluded with * Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut,’ 
which he gave in his usual! inimitable manner. The Duke of Cambridge lett 
the chair at about half-past ten o'clock. The subscriptions amounted to 905/ 
After the usual toasts, which were received with the customary honours, his 
Royal Highness proposed ‘* the health of Mr. Bartley, the Honorary Treasurer,” 
who replied in an appropriate speech, detailing the particulars of the institution 
—{March 2.] 

A collection of original drawings from some of the most noted pictures which 
were in the Louvre during the government of tne Emperor Napoleon, are ov 

ivate view at the residence of Messrs. Hodgson and Graves, in Pall Mall. 

e copies exhibit great fidelity to the originals, as well as skill in execution 
The death of M. Lawrent, the projector of the Musée Royale has made it 
necessary to dispose of these drawings. 





MAXIMS. 
From an article entitled Sixty Drops of Laudanum. 
DROP TWENTY ONF. 

L. E. L. (poor L. E. L.!) remarks in her Romance and Reality that memory 
is the least egotistical of all the faculties, forasmuch as it rather recalls to us 
the individual we have conversed with or the book we have read than the feel: 
ings we have experienced. 1| am inclined to difler. Wherever the memory of 
our feelings is vague it must be because the feelings themselves were equally 
vague. for my own part | have always a much better recollection of the 
emotions that were excited in my mind by hearing a certain air or perusing a 
particular story than I have of the music or the volume itself. 

DROP TWENTY TWO. 

None but exalted spirits, who can calmly look down upon human events and 
human frailties as from an eminence, are capable of unalterable friendship; for 
none but they can calculate beforehand the errors they shall have to pardon as 
well as the excellencies they can prize. Even those persons, however, though 
they may feel friendship, can rarely inspire it ;—so much more difficult is it tor 
mediocrity to appreciate nebleness tlian for nobleness to tolerate mediocrity. ! 

DROP TWENTY THREE. 

The African Magician in Aiaddin, traversing Ispahan, and crying out for his 
ewn private purposes, Who will exchange old (amps for new ones? is an excel- 
lent vaticinatory hit at the socd:sant Illuminati of modern times. 

DROP TWENTY FOUR. 

Very crafty persons may be at once known by the great breadth between 
their eyes. I have remarked that persons with this peculiarity of feature are 
also better qualified than others to judge of physical beauty and the harmonies 
of external appearance, 

DROP TWENTY FIVE, 
When you pena common-placo you should always strain a point to redeem 
it by a jeu-de-mot Yet perhaps | am unphilosophical in my advice, for mosi 
reat truths are essentially common-place. So, for that matter, are all the 
ogmas and dictates of reason—the reason of many, c'est a dire, not of all, for 
what is hight reason with the Uld-ciothesinen is high treason with the Pnrple- 
and-Fine-lineners. 
DROP TWENTY SIX. ' 

Life is a game which perversely varies its character according to the age at 
which we play it: in youth, when much may be lost, it is a game of chance ; 
in manhood, when little remains to be won, it is a game of skill 

DROP TWENTY SEVEN. 

Gay people commit more follies than gloomy ; but gloomy people comm't 
greater follies. 

DROP TWENTY FIGHT. 

The intellect of poets feeds their vanity; that of philosophers counter- 
acts theirs 

DROP TWENTY NINE. 
The Irish Annalists sustain the literary character of their country famously 
I like samples of style such as those gue roici. ‘* Mac-Giolla-Ruadh plunged 
into the river and swam to the shore, but he was drowned before he landed.” 
“The Kinel-Owen defeated the Kinel Connell with terrible slaughter, for 
Niall Garb O'Donnell lost one ieg in the battle.” “ Phe Lord Lieutenant 


evitable result of their knowledge must be, that their wants will become multi” 


Cc Albion. 
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plied in a greater degree than their resources. 
Apropos of poetical prophecies, Shelley has recorded a remarkable prediction 


——'**0O, ho! 

You talk as in times past,’ said Maddalo. 

‘Tis strange men change not: you were ever still 

Among Christ’s flock a perilous infidel, — 

A wolf for the meek lambs: if you can’t swim, 

Beware of Providence !' 1 looked at him, 

But the gay smile had faded from his eye.” 

Shelley's Julian and Maddalo. 
DROP THIRTY TWO. 
One of the finest passages: in modern fiction is the meeting between Watson 
and Welbeck in Brockden Brown's Arthur Mervyn. ‘Ihe stern concentrated 
rage of the avenger—the more awful from its calmness—and the wordless 
resignation and despair of the wretched seducer are portrayod with a terrible 
faithfulness to nature. ‘Ihe introductory words of Watson—“ It is well. ‘Ihe 
hour my vengeance has long thirsted for is arrived. Welbeck! that my first 
words eould strike thee dead! ‘They will so, if thou hast any claim to the 
name of man,”—prepare us for the harrowing disclosures that follow—the death 
of Watson's sister * from anguish and a broken heart,” and the suicide of their 
lunatic father in consequence, And when Watson, having narrated the latter 
circumstance, draws a pistol from his breast, and, approaching Welbeck, places 
the muzzle against his forehead, saying with forced calmness—* This is the 
instrument with which the deed was performed,” who, even of those that can- 
not feel the scene, but must acknowledge the graphic nature of the conception t 
The duel, also, across the table, with i's unlooked for result in the death of 
Watson, and the whole of the subsequent narrative of the interment of the 
corpse in the cellar—how peculiarly, but how powerfnlly they are given! Our 
interest in the entire affair is heightened by the singular character of Welbeck, 
who, by the way, is not at all like the Falkland of Caleb Williams, though Dun- 
lop, Brown's biographer, fancies he perceives a marked resemblance between 
them. Let us hope that Arthur Mervyn will find a place among the standard 
novels. It deserves the honor fully as much as Edgar Huntly. 
DROP THIRTY THREE. 

_ Writing a poem for the sake of developing a metaphysical theory, is like 
kindling a fire for the sake of the smoke. 





Panorama of Thebes. —We should do less than justice to the splendid enter- 
prise of Mr. Catherwood, in the panoramic undertaking in which he has en- 
gaged, were we not to remark on the important service which it renders to the 
scholar, the antiquarian, the arts, and to rational curiosity. The subjects 
hitherto adopted by him so happily serve all these objects that they cannot but 
reflect high credit on his discernment, whilst the execution of them is in every 
way gratifying to the taste, and satisfactory to the inquiring mind. Of the 
“* Jerusalem,” and the “ Niagara Falls,” we need not speak at length; they 
have already received the approval of thousands, and have given good earnest 
of what might be expected under such auspices as those by which the under- 
taking is conducted. Our present business is with the latest work exhibited at 
the Rotunda—that of the Panorama of the Egyptian Thebes. 

The writings of Salt and others, and the explorations of Belzoni, have 
awakened an interest which had become all but dormant on the subject of this 
ancient capital,—this city of the hundred gates. Until lately. an intimate ac 
quaintance with the massy architecture, the extent and sublimity of design 
therein exhibited, the fame of the city itself, and almost its very existence, was 
known to few except those who were conversant in ancient history ; and many, 
even of those, were inclined to suspect that the descriptions of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, &c., were either their own exaggerations or the result of 
credulity in the overcharged descriptions of others. But modern inquiries have 
proved the correctness of those writers when speaking of Thebes ; and the far- 
famed Diospolis, by which name also it was known, is now brought to view, as 
it were, by our fire-sides, from accurate sketches taken on the spot. 

The site of the ancient Thebes is such, that from no one spot can the whole 
be viewed ; the artist, therefore, has chosen one which best displays the gran- 
deur and extent of the principal temple, that of Karnac, and which has like- 
wise the advantage of a wide extent of landscape to the east and west. The 
spectator, therefore, is so piaced that on looking northwards he views the mag- 
nificent remains of this vast building ; on his right is a plain stretching out 
partly in cultivation, partly a desert, until the view is closed by the mountains 
of Arabia; on his left is the placidly flowing Nile, with the prospect on that 
side terminated by the mountains of Lybia ; and behind him, to the south, 1s 
a contracted landscape reaching no farther than the remains of the ancient city 
of Luxor, about two miles distant. 





May 4, 
THE HUMAN EYE. 


R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
D to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, ne an 
mcipient degree of inflammation to the must plicated a 

The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect tue sigates* indication of disease or weakness of thatorgan. Glasses fit 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sept 


Jen stuns PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 








A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
_ Meche 4 300 Broadway. 





UPPER CANADA. 

In Chancery. 

Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 

Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1539. 

Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
and 
_ James Thomas Tomlins and another, Deferdants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this coust by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe Usted States of Ame:ica: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the kegistyar 
of this + ourt, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, John Biistowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the selieitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Piaimtiff’s Bill of com. 
plaint to he filed and an oftice copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintifi’s solic itor, 
at or before the expiration of the said four months. And in default therecf the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of * The Albion,” 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 
Entd. W. H WILLIAM HEPBURN, 

John Bristowe, Sol. for Piff. Registrar. 

Toronto. i Feb 23-8t} 


) J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on a'! parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Svivester respectfnily begsto notice that he has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years Letters meet 
promnt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March. 20 April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
_ 19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33): in tore and lowe; Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($06 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No sezond class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March?. ] 

TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liperpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 463 Horse power. 
R. J. Favrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 

From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

Mth August. Ist August. 

19h October. 2ist September. 

14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
$140. in the tore saloon, inclucing wines and all stores. No second class passengere 
are taken. Children under 13, end servan s, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO, Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (SecondLine.) m 
pan New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 











Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York onthe Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and Uctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil «w+ 
ceed each ot..er in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of oes from New! Days of Sailing from 








Such is the magnificence of this scene, so great is its vanity, and so closely 
is the observer surrounded by its details, that it requires some time to dissipate 
the confusion of ideas which it conjures up; and in truth it may be said that 
the longer we remain there the more gratifying becomes the contemplation, 
and the more lucid all the points which we would take into consideration. But 
it is not in antiquarian researches only that this Panorama will be found valu- 
able; the grouping of men and beasts, the costumes and occupations of all the 
figures which enliven the scene, give a most vivid description of the Mahometan 
part of the Egyptian population. A caravan is supposed to have just arrived here, 
on its way to Mecca, some of the party have already got their tents erected, and 
are taking either refreshment or repose, others are unloading their camels, others 
again are tending their horses ; and there are numbers who have not come to a 
stand. Now allthese are introduced with much apparent fidelity and spirit, 
and they increase the interest of the scene greatly. The mind likewise is af- 
fected on reviewing these modern wanderers inhabiting the remains of that 
which is wonderous, vast, and anc ent. 

{un short, there seems no end tothe subject master for contemplation and 
reflection. As a work of art this picture is of distinguished excellence, and ot 
the truth of its portraiture the spectator will feel an internal conviction on 


beholdirg the several parts. Let us add to all this, that the proprietor, Mr. 
Catherwood, possesses a large fund of information on the subject which he 
very attentively and politely dispenses to his visiters, and the result of all 
this will be, that it is impossible to find a more charming, rational, or instruc- 
t ve place of resort, than tue Panorama of Thebes. 











BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTs. 
(SUCCESSOKS OF E. GEDNEY. 
ILL continue their practice at the | ng establisied office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
AY will at all times be ready to execute. on reasonable terms, any bus.ness belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so asto satisfy 
their patients in every respect. 





and Maurice Fitzgerald then returned to Jreland, both in good health, exce;t 
that Maurice Fitzgerald caught a fever on the way, from which he did not re- 
cover.” “ Hugh Koe now sent word to the Italians to come and assist him, 
but this they were not then able to do, for they had all been killed some time 
before by,” &c. Pope, it occurs to me, has an Irish line in his Essay on Man. 


Virtuous and vicious every man must be : 
Few in the extreme but all in the degree. 


And Schiller another in his Rodbers : 
** Death’s kingdom—waked from its eternal sleep ! 
And Milton another in his Paradise Lost : 


* And in the lowest deep a lower deep.” 
DROP THIRTY 

A translator from Spanish, French, High Dutch, &c., should always improve 
on his original if hs can. Most continental writers are dull plodders, and re- 
quire spurring and furbishing. 1 see no harm in now and then giving them a 
lift and a sheve. If I receive two or three dozen of sherry for a dinner-party, 
and by some chemical process can convert the sherry into champagne, my 
friends are all the merrier, and no! ody is a loser. As te translations from the 
Oriental tongues, no one should attempt them, unless for the purpose of adduc 
ing them as documentary evidences in support of some antiquarian theory, about 
which the world does not care three halfpence. By the way, I submissively 
insist that Mr. Lane’s new version of the Arabian Nighis, now coming out it 
numbers, is the most quackish jackassicality of latter days. Mr. Lane is a 
good writer and a shrewd observer, but he cannot—no man can—Europeanize 
Onentalism. One might as well think of introducing Harlequin’s costume into 
the Court of Chancery 


DROP THIRTY ONE 
J disapprove of encouraging the working classes to read too much. One in- 





N.B. Filling and extracting teeth particularly attended to. Entire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inseited so as to combine, in the highest degree periection, cause, 
durability and beauty. All work warranted !! CARU—t. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
nis successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce to the cordial and entire confidence of 
his fiiends and the puolic. April 20 





RS. LEWIS WILLCOCKS respectfully informs the public and the trieuus of her 
LVI family, that she wil] commence # boasding and day school ior young ladies at No 182 
East Broadway, on the 6th of May. Parents and guardians may be assured that the 
strictest attention wiil be paid to the health, morals, and deportment of the young ladies. 
Professors for the different branches will be engaged. 
Circulars may be obtaine+ at No. 182 East Broadway, and at No. 191 Fourth street. 
RefereucesMadame Chegaray, Ogden Edwards, Exq. J. Washington, M. D., Don 


| Francisco Stoughton, John Anthon, Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq. J. W. Francis, M. D. T 


Glover, Esq. April 13-3t* 








OTICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 
the subscriber, 1n the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 
the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 
tion on the Ist September last. 

New York, March 14, 1838. GEO, M. DICKSON. 

GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No, 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
qualitynow in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade. he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest tu inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
oldand choice Wines. No, 128 Broadway M «rch 30 6t. 
— C. JOLLIE, & Co., PLANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 

way 





N.&. Old Pianos taken jn exchange March. 16-3m. 





Tue subseribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest aud most approves 
patterns, (with the newly invented doubie brace.) both of the English and French grand 
actior Also, a general assort nent of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various | 
petterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted 

Warehouse. 385 Broadway 


ork. | London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, om. * & = te * 2? By * Me 
Giadiator, T. Britton, | * Qo, “ 20, ‘ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, me. ££ dei OF. tt §* FB * HH “* RH, 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, as * hi *&* #  * & 
Quebec, F. H. Hebara, ‘om *§*§ & “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E£. E. Morgan, March], az * 7, * 
Samson, R. Sturges, i «© 3, © 16, “ =”, “ , * 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “« 20, * 2, “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 
Ontario, fl. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, -_ = = wee Oe ee, oe 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the os 
tains nor owners of these packets wi! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pac 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of I..ding aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
4th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


~2 — 


’ 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. | 

Louis Philippe, |.J. Castoff, |Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,|Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. &, 

Sully, D. Lines, Oma 16, July 8| “ 8 May 1, “= 16, 

durgundy, J. Kockett, Dec. &, on “mi * KK ® 6, Sept. 1, 

thone, 1.A. Wotten, | ‘* 16, April 8, “ 24.)Feb. 1. “ 16, “ 8, 


Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,, “ 24, “* 16, Aug. 8| “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘“ 24, “ I6,) “ 36, “ 8, Oct. 1, 





Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)Marchl], “ 16, “ fy 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | * 24, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “ If, 
| Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt/Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ 68, Nov. }, 
Poland, C, Anthony, jt) “« 16, June 8, ‘ 24.) April 1, “« 16, “ fy 
A}bany, jJ.Johnston.jrl ‘ 94, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ ly 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommec:- 
tions for passengers,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, In, 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers & 
New York, willbe' forwarded by their pa ‘kets, free of all charges except the expenses 8¢ 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-sh 

WM. WHITLOCK. Ir 46 South-st ae 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Shs kspeare, Corne}l, 'July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 2% 
St. Andrew, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 
Orpheus, | Bailey, at ee ee! ee 
Roscius, Collins, gm, «6, © 8) * 13, “18, “* 38, 
Cambridge, | 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ay @ ie. © iM . 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, oo oe 7,; * 95, * 96 “ 2%, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “3s, “ 18, * Het. J, Feb. 1, June }, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, in * 8 ¢* Bt oy UO 8 
Siddons, Britton, a #2 tr a SS ee ie 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19, 19, . 19, 
Roscoe, Pe OO ae i Ee 2, 
a A a 4 2 le 

: »& shall, ‘“ 19, ‘ , ’ 7, ’ , 
some, (Became Sc gg gs, geil a a a 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,) “ 19, “ 19, . 19 
Geo.Washington| H. foldrege, ao, * % © 2?  ¢ a 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, * 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. J 
South America, | Barstow, oe ee: Ge a OR “ w 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, cm. “mm = Bi * he * 13, 
England, B.L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommods: 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, par 
cels. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. . 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, Engle 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 

; BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
s for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Stetheic, and Unitea States, 
—* , - RUBERT KERMIT. N Y. 

T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
| Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTERN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 

WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 
s for ships Ruscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
eo Hee eeee ere eK COLLINS & Ce., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool. 
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